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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


The Amazon: Man Conquers the 
Jungle (pp. 8, 9) 

A Yank in Arabia (p. 10) 

Award-winning Entries in the 
Junior Division of the Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards (pp. 12-16) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Theme Article 


The Amazon region is a vast area 
drained by one of the biggest rivers 
in the world. Fed by 1,100 rivers, it 
reaches into Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela, although 
most of it is in Brazil. Much of the 
jungle area has never been explored 
because it was too hazardous. 

Now the airplane has made it pos- 
sible to trarsport men and materials 
over the jungles. Cities are rising all 
over the area and the enormous natural 
resources of the region are being 
tapped. Man seems to have found a 
way to conquer the jungle. 


Suggestions for Using 
The Theme Article 


STUDY ASSIGNMENTS 


Aims: 1. To develop skill in present- 
ing factual material in interesting ways. 

2. To acquaint the class with the 
wealth of resources in the Amazbn re- 
gion. 

8. To present a picture of the dan- 
gers faced by explorers of the region. 

4. To learn about new developments 
in the area. 

To the teacher: 1. Appoint one mem- 
ber of the class to draw on the black- 
board a large map of South America. 
Ask him to indicate the course of the 
huge Amazon River and write in the 
names of the countries from which flow 


the many other rivers which teed it. 

2. A second pupil may tell about the 
fierce animals and fish which make 
travel in the jungle so deadly. 

3. Another member may read the 
paragraphs describing the violence of 
the river. 

4. The insect pests may be the sub- 
ject of still another talk. 

5. The geography and climate of the 
Amazon region may be another topic. 

6. Another pupil may list the re- 
sources of Brazil. 

7. The story of rubber may be pre- 
sented by one or more pupils. 

8. Two members of the class may 
tell the story of the new settlements in 
Brazil. 


DISCUSSION 


Aim: To observe similarities and dif- 
ferences between the United States and 
the Amazon region. 

To the pupils: Compare the Amazon 
with the Mississippi in size, usefulness, 
direction of flow, dangers. For example: 

Size: “Small ships can sail along its 
rivers for 50 thousand miles.” Let us 
take our home town as a starting place 
and mark off on the globe map where 
we would be after traveling 50,000 
miles in various directions. 

Dangers from fish and insects: What 
ones are to be feared in this country? 
How do they compare with those of the 
Amazon region? 


A Yank in Arabia 
READING AND DISCUSSING 


Aims: 1. To practice silent reading 

2. To increase proficiency in verbal 
skills. 

3. To gain ability in skim reading. 
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THIS IS THE LAST ISSUE 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 


With our May 20 Student 
Achievement Issue, we say good- 
bye for a few months and wish 
you a happy vacation. See you in 
September. 

New Address 

We have just moved to new 
offices at 33 West 42nd Street, op- 
posite the New York Public 
Library. The postal zone number is 
New York 36, N. Y. Please address 
all communications to this address. 











To the teacher: With less able read- 
ers the following procedure might be 
used. Write “Saudi Arabia” on the 
blackboard, saying, “This is the foreign 
country where David, the American boy 
in this story, is living. Let us see who 
can be the first to locate it on the 
Scholastic News Map of the World.” 

After it has been located, say, 
“David's father works for the Arabian 
American Oil Company. (Write it on 
the board.) They call it Aramco for 
short. Mildred, will you come up and 
draw a line under the syllables of the 
longer title that were used to make the 
short name?” 

Then continue, “Dhahran is the name 
of the town where David lives. Find it 
in your copies of Junior Scholastic and 
draw a line under it.” 

Allow time for underlining, then say, 
“Here are some Arab words that are 
used in the story.” Write qunfidha, 
tabulie, Salam Alaykum. “It explains 
what they mean in the story. Now read 
the whole article silently. I will help you 
with any difficult words.” 

After sufficient time for silent read- 
ing, the following questions may be 
used to check comprehension of the 
article. If they are not answered cor- 
rectly, suggest that the pupils skim read 
to find the information and read it 
aloud. Remind them to look for a key 
word each time, passing quickly over 
the other words until they find it. Re- 
call, also, that the word may occur 
more than once in an article so if the 
information needed is not found in the 
paragraph where the word is first used, 
they should continue skimming to find 
the next place. 


TEACHERS: Renew your Junior Scholastic subscription now for prompt delivery when school reopens. 
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1. What work does David's 
do? (key word—father ) 

2. Are there many Americans in 
Dharan? (key words—Americans, Dhah- 
ran) 

3. What is a qunfidha? (key word— 
qunfidha ) 

4. What is different about David's 
school? (key word—school) 

5. David tells what he likes best 
about Dahrahn. What is it? (key word— 
like) 

6. What is tabulie? (key word—tabu- 
lie) 

7. David has learned to speak a little 
Arabic, What phrase did he learn and 
what does it mean? (key word—speak) 

8. What was the joke about that 
phrase? (key words—Salam Alaykum) 

9. The town of Dhahran is described, 
Tell us about it. (key words—Dhahran, 
built) 

10. When did David first go to Saudi 
Arabia? Can you tell about his vaca- 
tions? (key words—David, went) 

11. How many miles has David 
traveled? (key word—traveled) 

12. Why does David like to travel? 
(key word—travel ) 

When they have found the answers 
to these questions, this group may wish 
to act as pupil-teachers and present 
these questions to the rest of the class. 


father 


Over the Hill 


ROUND TABLE TALK 

To the teacher: This Award-winning 
story portrays vividly the inner feelings 
of guilt many children feel when they 
yield to a bad impulse. Jealousy, the 
motive in this case, is a very common 
failing. After the story has been read 
aloud by several members of the class 
who are good story tellers, use questions 
such as the following to stimulate dis- 
cussion: 

1. Linda makes you realize the way 
Jimmy felt. Did you ever have some- 
thing happen that made you really look 
at yourself as Jimmy does? 

2. “There but for the grace of God 
go I” is a well-known saying. How 
might it have applied to this story? 

3. Is Jimmy a “bad boy?” Quote 
some sentences from the story to sup- 
port your answer. 

4. If you had to describe Jimmy in 
one word what would it be? Why? 

5. Do you think Jimmy will change 
his attitude toward André as a result of 
this incident? 

6. Do you think he will be jealous 
of André again? 

7. What kinds of things would make 
him jealous? 

8. What are your impressions of 
Jimmy's father and mother? Do you 


think they are responsible for his feel 
ings toward André? 


Trials and Tribulations of o 
Newspaper Boy 


DISCUSSION 
To the pupils: After reading this 
essay, do you think the title is a good 
one? What makes it sound like a true 
picture? Does it make you want to be a 
newspaper boy? 


Game, Set, and Match 


COMPOSITION 


To the teacher: Frances Pitcher sums 
up concisely and clearly the appeal of 
tennis for her. Assign pupils to write 
a similar account, based on their own 
favorite sport. Emphasis should be laid 
on getting at the heart of the matter 
quickly. 


Poetry Awards 


APPRECIATION 


To the pupils: Let us read the award- 
winning poems aloud and give our in- 
terpretations of the author’s meanings. 
Which is your favorite? Why? 

Note the use of descriptive verbs in 
The Feline by Nannette King. Can you 
show in pantomime the kind of action 
suggested in the words crouch, twitches, 
stretches, yawns, creeps, glide? What 
does feline mean? Is it a good title? 

Judy expresses several emotions in 
The Other Girl. Have you ever been in 
a situation similar to hers? What did 
you do? What do you wish you had 
done? 

To the teacher: Some of these poems 
may be very effective done as choral 
readings. Try arranging them in various 
ways for several voices. Use the most 
effective as part of a poetry program. 
For example, Abraham Lincoln might 
be arranged as follows: 

Att: Abraham Lincoln by Harold 

O'Berry. 

Att: Remember he was poor and 
country bred; 

His face was lined: he walked with 
awkward gait. 

Ist Voice: Smart people laughed at 
him sometimes and said, “How can 
so very plain a man be great?” 

ALL: Remember he was humble, used 
to toil. 

2np Voice: Strong arms he had to 
build a shack, and a fence, 

Long legs to tramp the woods, 
to plow the soil, 

A head chuck-full of backwoods 
common sense. 

AL: Remember all he ever had he 
earned. 
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Snp Voice: He walked, in time, 
through stately White House 
doors 


But all he knew of men and life 
he learned 
— little backwoods cabins, country 


ALL: eg SE that his eyes could 
That wisdom, 
ion aes courage set his name 


But ohn the rest is duly said and 
done, 

Remember that men loved him for 
his heart. 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. David Page lives in Saudi Arabia. 
That country is rich in what under- 
ground resource? (Oil) 

2. David and his friend meet desert 
animals. One of these is the qunfidha. 
What kind of animal is this? (Porcu- 
pine) 

3. At one time the Amazon stretched 
across South America, cutting it in two 
and linking what two oceans? (Atlantic 
and Pacific) 

4. Name the country which, 50 years 
ago, was the only main source of rubber 
in the world. (Bolivia) 

5. What mountains made it difficult 
to get rubber out of that country? (The 
Andes) 

6. What modern kind of transporta- 
tion is doing much to conquer the Ama- 
zon region? (The airplane) 

7. Two boy cousins became kings 
this month. One is king of Jordan. Of 
what country is the other king? (Iraq) 

8. Are today’s boys, compared with 
the boys of 50 years ago, taller, shorter, 
or the same size? (Taller) 

9. President Eisenhower recently in- 
vited a group of state officials to Wash- 
ington. What position in their states do 
these officials hold? (Governorship or 
governor) 

10. In what body of water does 
Puerto Rico lie? (Caribbean Sea) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 23 


l-miles; 6-breadth; 8-N.L.; 
ons ll-judo; 14-barn; 16-err; 4 
akain; 20-swallow; 22-so; 23-net; 24-ha: 
26-sod; 31-day; 32-eaves: 


28-get; 29-tie; 
34-tan. 

DOWN: 1-Mr.; Se 3-la; 4-ed.; 5-st.; 
6-blue; 7-hero; '8-N J.; W-an; 12- drew: 13- 
organ; 14-built; 15-Anno; 19-ale; 20-soot: 
2l-whey; 22-S.S.; 25-at; 27-die; 28-gas; 20- 
eat; 31-den; 33-Va. 

Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
1. DAVID IN ARABIA: 1I-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 


a. 
2. THE AMAZING AMAZON: The follow- 
ing yy! a" Gog: l-a, b, c; 2-a, c; 3-a, 


» 8 d 
NEWS S'ROUNDUP: governors; Iraq and 
pS... taller; lung cancer; become part of 
a new continent. 
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Award in Crayon, by Judy Goddard, Grade 8, Andover (Mass.) 
Junior High. First shown at Boston Globe regional exhibit. 
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Summer vacations last longer... 


if you capture them on film 


“aa . a 


eons owed fo a OO 


lj a snapshot chance like this comes along next month, be sure your camera is ready and loaded. 


How many times have you come back to school 
in the fall just wishing you had a lot of good 
snapshots to show your classmates? 


Well, you can start making that wish come 
true next September by getting a few extra 3-Roll 
Economy Paks of Ansco All-Weather Film 
right now. That way you'll be sure to have plenty 
of film handy for every snapshot opportunity 
that comes along! 

And here's another suggestion worth acting on 

right now. Get yourself a copy of the 60-page 
Ansco booklet, “Better Photography Made Easy.” 
It costs only 25¢ at a photo store, or direct from 
Ansco, and gives you dozens of casy-to-understand 
tips on how to make better pictures 

Remember, your camera can really help keep 
summer fun alive all year long. So good fun, and 
good snapshooting to you, this summer! 





SAVE 15¢ 


and keep a reserve 
supply of film 
handy with the 


ANSCO 
3-ROLL 
ECONOMY 
PAK! 





























Good tires help to make good bikes. 
That’s why Goodyear’s famous G-3 
All-Weather is such an outstanding 
favorite. 


Look at those deep-edged diamond 
blocks in the tread. They really grip 
the road. They mean faster starts, 
safer stops, better traction on turns. 


What’s more, that diamond-studded 
tread is tough and bruise-resistant — 
built to give you the extra wear and 
mileage you want. 


The G-3 is especially designed for the 
sturdy, solidly built bikes that use bal- 
loon tires. See this famous Goodyear 
tire at your neighborhood bike dealer’s 
today. 


Goodyear, Cycle Tire Dept. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


You can count on 
Goodyear Butyl Rub- 
ber Tubes, too! They 
hold air longer. 


G-3, All-Weather—T. M.'s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Onto 


EAR::. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like THE GCOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday — NBC TV Network 





NIGHT AND DAY 


Softball 


It’s the champ for punishment. The soft ball that makes the 
fastest-growing game faster and better. Built for extra 
strength and durability. 


. . Perfect sphere Uni-Form kapok center 
. Double layer of tough cord winding 
. Top quality horsehide cover is fused in rubber to 
the winding ~ becomes a permanent part of the ball. 


It's the finest, longest-lasting soft ball you can buy. Other 
soft balls in a range of prices. 


Made by the makers of the 
TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


The only Official base balls of 
the National and American 
Leagues since the leagues began. 





THIS 
SPECIAL 
ISSUE 


This is the Student Achievement 
Issue of Junior Scholastic. Each year 
Scholastic Magazines invites grade 
school and high school students to 
enter their writing, art, and photog- 
raphy in the Scholastic Awards. 

In this issue of Junior Scholastic 
(on the cover and pp. 11-18) we are 
publishing some of the award-win- 
ning entries in the junior divisions of 
the Awards. On pages 17, 18 all win- 
ners of awards in the junior divisions 
of the Writing and Photography 
Awards are listed. On- page 18 are 
instructions on how to get a complete 
list of Art Awards winners. 

Winners of awards, honorable 
mentions, and places in all classifica- 
tions have been notified through 
their school principals. 
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Prisoner Exchange 
Still Blocks Peace 


Truce talks in Korea are still dead- 
locked, as we go to press. The U. N. 
has asked the Communists to offer a 
new plan on the exchange of pris- 
oners. 

Recently the Communists offered 
one plan. The U. N. showed a will- 
ingness to accept these points: 

1. All prisoners who wish to go 
home would be returned within two 
months after a truce is signed. 

2. The rest of the prisoners would 
remain in Korea. They would be 
guarded by a “caretaker” team made 
up of troops from Switzerland, Swe- 
den, India, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. 

3. The Communists would have 
four months to try to persuade pris- 
oners to go home. The U. N. holds 
about 50,000 prisoners who refuse to 
return to their Communist-run 
homelands. 

The U. N. flatly turned down this 
part of the plan: 

Suppose after the four months 
some prisoners still refused to return. 
Then, said the Communists, both 
sides would decide the future of the 
prisoners in talks. 

“What if nothing can be decided 
during such talks?” asked the U. N. 
“What happens to the prisoners?” 
The U. N. say the Communists might 
stall for months or years. 


U. N. STAMPED ENVELOPE 

The United Nations symbol, in 
blue and white, will be the design 
of the first stamped envelope issued 
by the U. N. (See above.) The en- 
velope will be released September 


15. Unies is French for “united”; 
postes is French for “postage.” (For 
a report on the new U. N. commem- 
orative and how to get first-day cov- 
ers see page 22.) 





BACK TO FRONT is one \ame exercise for members of the 759th military 


Wide World 


police battalion, stationed in West Berlin, Germany. Members of the horse 
platoon claim to be the only horse unit now in the U.S. Army. They patrol 
a forest area on the border of the American and Russian Zones and take part 
in parades. In case of war, their job would be to break up street riots. 


Bright Orange Canary Is Is 
Only Pet in 

High Glory, a bright orange ca- 
nary, will be the only pet in the 
White House for the time being. 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower are 
turning down all) offers of pets. 
Neither has time to look after more 
pets. 

The President received High 
Glory as a gift last Easter. The 
cheerful canary enjoys singing and 
basking in the sun. Sometimes 
Skunky, a lively black Scottie, visits 
the White House. He belongs to the 
President's grandchildren. 


Offshore Oil Bill Passed 
By Both Houses of Congress 


Congress has passed an offshore 
resources bill. (See Junior Scholastic 
for April 22.) The bill gives states 
ownership of underseas land and re- 
sources within their historic bound- 
aries. 

Most coastal states claim that their 
boundaries reach three miles off- 
shore. Texas and Florida claim theirs 
extend 10% miles. 

A rich store of natural resources 


lies in offshore lands. Oil alone may 
be worth 50 billion to 300 billion 
dollars. 

The House of Representatives had 
already passed an offshore bill. Sen- 
ate and House committee members 
sat down to iron out the differences 
between the bills, so that the two 
houses could vote on a bill in final 
form. By the time you read this, 
President Eisenhower may have 
signed the bill, making it a law. 


Indo-China Communists 
Call Halt to Laos Drive 


Communist-led rebels have pulled 
back in Laos. In sight of the capital, 
the rebels suddenly withdrew. 

The French command said the 
withdrawal might be a trick. The 
Communists may switch their attacks 
in Indo-China to another area—pos- 
sibly toward Thailand. 

Other military experts said the 
Communists were being cautious. 
They do not wish to bog down in 
Laos’ jungles during the monsoon 
season. Heavy rains soon will make 
movement of troops and supplies im- 
possible in most of southeast Asia. 





Witte World 


King Hussein of Jordan reviews honor guard of Arab Legion troops at Amman. 


Teen-agers Are Kings 
Of Jordan and Iraq 


Two teen-age cousins took over 
their duties as kings on May 2. They 
are Hussein | of Jordan and Faisal II 
of neighboring Iraq. Each is 18 years 
old. 

In Amman, Jordan's capital, guns 
thundered a salute in honor of Hus- 
cin. He drove through flag-decked 
treets in a lively parade. His car was 
surrounded by a royal bodyguard of 
lancers on white Arabian horses, At 
the parliament building he took his 
seat on a gilded throne covered with 
maroon silk. 

In Bagdad, capital of Iraq, a simi- 
lar celebration began. There was a 
royal parade and a bright display of 
blazing fireworks. Then for four days 
people feasted and danced in the 
streets. 

Neither Hussein nor Faisal was 
crowned. In the Arab world, the 
crown is not looked upon as the sym- 
bol of a king’s power. 

Hussein is the third ruler of Jordan 
in two years. His grandfather, King 
Abdullah, was killed in 1951. Hus- 
sein’s father, King Talal, was removed 
from the throne last year because of 
mental illness. 

A shy and serious boy, Hussein 
spends much of his time reading. He 
was educated at Harrow, a British 
school, He enjoys U. S: movies. Hus- 
sein likes to hear good jokes, eat spa- 
ghetti, go horseback riding, travel in 
sports Cars. 

Faisal’s father, King Ghazi, died in 
an automobile crash when the boy 
was four. But Faisal could not take 
over the king's duties until he was 
18. 

An athletic teen-ager, Faisal also 
attended Harrow. He is good in 


sports, especially boxing, skiing, 
wrestling. He speaks English, 
French, Turkish, Arabic. Last year 
he visited the U. S. for five weeks. 
As King of Iraq, Faisal rules an oil- 
rich land about three times the size 
of Georgia. Jordan is a poor, desert 
land about the size of Indiana. 


U. $. Boys and Girls Outgrow 
Parents and Grandparents 

U. S. boys and girls of today are 
growing taller fhan boys and girls of 
50 years ago. Amherst College in 
Massachusetts recently measured its 
first-year students. The average fresh- 
man is 70.3 inches tall and weighs 
153.5 pounds. He’s two and a half 
inches taller and more than 28 
pounds heavier than the Ambherst 
freshman of 1901. 

Girls are from two to.three inches 
taller than their mothers and grand- 
mothers were when young, reports a 
U. S. doctor. 


President Meets Governors 
To Discuss World Problems 


President Eisenhower met with 
governors of 44 states and five terri- 
tories earlier this month. The Presi- 
dent had invited the governors to 
Washington, D. C., for two-day talks 
on world problems. 

“The purpose of these talks is to 
share with you some of the informa- 
tion we have and some of our plans 
for national security,” President Eis- 
enhower said. Then members of his 
Cabinet and other top officials spoke 
on U. S. foreign policy, defense 
plans, trade, and so on. The high- 
level talks were closed to reporters. 

The governors of Florida and 


North Carolina were absent because 
of illness. The governors of Alabama 
and Oklahoma could not attend 
either. 

There have been three similar 
meetings in U. S. history. President 
Theodore Roosevelt invited 38 gov- 
ernors to the capital in 1908 to dis- 
cuss conservation of U. S. natural re- 
sources. 

President Woodrow Wilson called 
the second gathering in 1919 to dis- 
cuss labor. 

In 1933 President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt invited governors to the 
White House to discuss U. S. prob- 
lems at home. 





AMERICANS SEEK OIL 
IN UNEXPLORED AREA 


Americans are searching for oil in 
one of the world’s largest unexplored 
areas. It is the Rub al Khali Desert 
in Saudi Arabia. Rub al Khali means 
“empty quarter” in Arabic. The des- 
ert is the sixth largest in the world. 

A wind-swept stretch of land, the 
Rub al Khali is 750 miles long and 
400 miles wide. It covers 300,000 
square miles. Powerful winds sweep 
across the sands, piling them high in 
dunes. Some dunes tower more than 
500 feet. A U. S. explorer once called 
the desert a “tangled wilderness of 
dunes under a hot sun.” Spring tem- 
peratures soar to 130 degrees in the 
shade. Summer heat has never been 
recorded deep in the desert. 

Only a handful of men have 
pushed across the desert. Today U. S. 
drilling crews, along with Arab help- 
ers, are exploring the desert in trucks. 
They are test drilling to find out 
which parts of the desert will yield 
the most oil. (See “A Yank in Ara- 
bia,” page 10, in this issue.) 





HAPPY VACATION! 

With this issue the editors of 
Junior Scholastic say good-by until 
September and wish you a good va- 
cation. Next term Junior Scholastic 
will be back with many exciting new 
features. 

We have now moved to our new 
offices at 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. If you are writing to 
us, please use the new address. 

Teachers: May we remind you 
again to place your renewal orders. 
if you have not already done so? The 
order may be revised in September. 








News in a Nutshell 











Wood-boring beetles are chewing 
up H.M.S. Victory, once Lord Nel- 
son’s flagship at the Battle of Trafal- 
gar. Thirty years ago, the weakened 
bottom fell out of the Victory. So 
she was embedded* in concrete in 
England’s Portsmouth harbor. The 
beetles kept right on eating the 
wood. Insect-killing dusts and sprays 
have failed to destroy the insects. 
Scientists are now thinking of using 
X-ray and radioactive rays to kill 
them. Unless these rays succeed, the 
beetles will “sink” the Victory. 


Soft drinks in cans! Soon you'll 
be able to buy ginger ale, root beer, 
club soda, cola, and grape in cans 
instead of bottles. The cans will have 
spouts and bottle caps so you'll be 
able to drink out of them. They're 
plastic lined, weigh only half as 
much as bottles, take up less space 
in the refrigerator, and cool faster. 
There will be no deposit to pay. 


Frozen bread may be your next 
new food. But you probably won't 
notice the difference. Arnold Bak- 
eries say that frozen bread tastes like 
ordinary bread, when it’s defrosted. 
The bread is frozen a few hours 
after it’s baked. Then it can be kept 
in a freezer for weeks without spoil- 
ing. Advantage of the frozen bread 
is that storekeepers will no longer 
have stale loaves to return. 


Thirty thousand caribou are 
moving through the Yukon toward 
the Arctic coast. So say U. S. and 
Canadian surveyors who have been 
studying the animals’ trek through 
the icy wilderness. The surveyors 
did their counting by plane. The in- 
formation they brought back will be 
used to protect the caribou. 


Elevators without operators are 
taking over in office buildings 
throughout the country. The new 
elevators do their own thinking. They 
decide when it’s time to go and when 
they have enough passengers aboard. 
They even nudge passengers who are 
blocking the doors. A rubber plat- 
form compresses*® as each passenger 
steps on it on his way in. When 
enough passengers have stepped on 
the platform, it throws a switch 
which sends the elevator on its way. 


*® Means word is defined on page 23. 
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Wide World 


WATER SCOOTER was exhibited at the International Fair, Milan, Italy. The 
wave-skimmer floats on one large central pontoon and two small side ones. 


Mice Help Men 

Every year 25,000 Americans die 
of lung cancer. Several California 
scientists say it may be caused by in- 
haling gasoline and oil fumes, to- 
bacco smoke, and other such things 
over long periods of time. 

The scientists have put 2,000 mice 
in a huge box divided into two parts. 
Each part contains cages for 1,000 
mice. And each part has a different 
atmosphere. 

One part is in a “big city” atmos- 
phere heavy with fumes and smoke 
at times. The other part is in a “coun- 
try” atmosphere with pure air. 

All the mice will live out their lives 
in the box. Suppose the scientists find 
lung cancer in many “big city” mice— 
but in few “country” mice. That may 
be an important clue for science. 


Guard Against Polio 


Watch out for polio! Scientists 
have not yet managed to defeat it 
completely. If the disease strikes your 
community this summer, follow these 
rules prepared by the Nationa] Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis: 

1. DON'T get chilled. Don’t swim 
too long in cold water. 

2. DON’T mix with new groups. 

3. DON’T get overtired by hard 
work or play. Doctors say your body 
can't fight off polio if you're run 
down. 

4. DON’T use anyone else’s towels, 
drinking glasses, or tableware. 

5. DO wash your hands carefully 
before eating. Dirty hands may carry 
polio infection into the body. 


Bottles Awash 

A science class at Harrison (Ohio) 
High School has found a good way to 
study ocean currents. They asked 
Captain John W. Anderson of the pas- 
senger liner United States to help. 
He tossed 86 bottles overboard. Each 
contained a message addressed to the 
finder. It asked him to tell the science 
class where he picked up the bottle. 

Captain Anderson threw the bot- 
tles overboard at a point where the 
Gulf Stream splits in two. Bottles 
taking the northern route may end 
up in Ireland, Scotland, or Norway. 
Those following the southern route 
may wash ashore in England, France, 
Spain, or North Africa. 


Sea Seesaw? 


Land beneath the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico may be like 
the two ends of a seesaw. One may 
be climbing up out of the sea, and 
the other sinking down into it. So 
say two groups of scientists from 
Columbia University. 

One group is studying the island 
of Puerto Rico in the Caribbean. 
They think it may be part of a whole 
new continent. This continent would 
combine Central America with land 
now buried beneath the Caribbean. 
It may rise above the water during 
the next million years or so. 

The other group is probing the 
Gulf of Mexico. They think that the 
Gulf was once a part of the North 
American continent. Then the Atlan- 
tic Ocean rushed in and covered the 


land. 





The Amazon: 
Man Conquers the Jungle 


HE jaguar padded slowly along 

the jungle trail. Suddenly he saw 
an agouti, a small, rabbit-sized ani- 
mal, a few feet away. He crouched 
and sprang. 

The animal hunters hiding beside 
the trail watched breathlessly. The 
agouti had been a trap. Underneath 
it lay a net, covered with paste. 
When the jaguar lifted his foot to 
move on, it was covered with a sticky 
mess. He tried to lick the paste off. 
But instead he plastered his muzzle 
with lime and leaves. He sat down 
to clean himself with both front feet. 
Soon “his whole flank was covered 
with the paste. Busy trying to clean it 
off, he didn’t notice the net as the 
hunters drew it around him. A few 
minutes later he was safely shut up 
in a cage. 

That jaguar was caught in the 
Amazon region. More rare wild 


beasts live there than anywhere else 
in the world. 

Usually we think of the Amazon 
as a river. Long ago the Amazon was 
an arm of the ocean. It stretched 
right across South America, from At- 
lantic to Pacific, and cut it in two. 
Then the Andes mountains rose, and 
cut the Amazon's western end off 
from the ocean. 

We know that at least 1,100 rivers 
flow into the Amazon. Seven of them 
are more than a thousand miles long. 
The rivers drain more than three 
million square miles of territory—al- 
most the size of the U. S. 

Most of the Amazon region is in 
Brazil. But it also reaches into Bo- 
livia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. Small ships can sail along 
its rivers for 50 thousand miles. 
Twenty-four hundred miles inland 
from the ocean, the river is still 120 


Map designed by Junior Scholastic « cartographer, Gerard L. Alexander 
The Amazon and the many rivers which lead into it drain a region almost the 
size of the United States. Man is now beginning to tap the region’s resources. 


feet deep. And 400 miles farther up- 
stream, the Amazon is still as wide 
as the Mississippi is where it flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Unlike the rivers we know, the 
Amazon is completely untamed. 
There are no bridges or dams or 
dikes anywhere along its great 
length. They could not stand up 
against its attacks. During the rainy 
season, it grows violent. It spreads 
out to make swamps as big as Texas. 
Sometimes giant tidal waves* sweep 
downstream at 45 miles per hour, 
smashing anything in their path. 

At high water the river rises as 
much as 60 feet above its normal 
level. The Indians who live beside it 
build their settlements on high 
ground to avoid the floods. They 
perch their houses on stilts. At high 
tide, you can see men paddling ca- 
noes right into their houses. 


DANGEROUS AREA 


The Amazon jungle is one of the 
most dangerous areas in the world. 
Some parts of it have never been ex- 
plored. Many explorers who have 
tried to fight their way in have been 
killed. Until a few years ago there 
were only two ways of getting into 
the jungle from outside. 

One way was by boat. But if a boat 
capsizes its crew are in great danger. 
They may be eaten by the cannibal 
fish of the Amazon, the piranha. It 
is only a foot long, but its teeth can 
cut a man to pieces. 

If an explorer who falls overboard 
esc .pes the piranha, he may be swal- 
lowed by an anaconda. These giant 
water snakes can eat a donkey, a 
man, or even a horse. 


TRAVEL BY FOOT 


The only other way of getting into 
the jungle was by foot. But this was 
even more dangerous. An unwary 
traveler might run into a column of 
ants and be eaten by them. Millions 
of these ants march along together. 

There are bees which crawl all 
over you so that you can’t even talk 
or eat. Other bees can bite you bald 
in half an hour. There are flies which 
lay their eggs underneath your skin. 
There are pests called inhenni which 
can eat their way through any net. 
Many travelers have died from lack 
of sleep because inhenni bites kept 
them awake for weeks on end. 

Worst of all jungle creatures is the 
malaria-carrying mosquito. Many 
jungle dwellers die from malaria. But 





many more who catch it stay alive, 
barely able to move. Experienced 
Amazon explorers say that the mos- 
quito has cut in half the efficiency of 
the Amazon people. 


WHY GO THERE? 


Why does anyone want to go to 
the Amazon region? There are many 
answers to this question. First, only 
about one per cent of the Amazon 
country is really dangerous. The 
trouble is that the one per cent is 
down by the river, and you have to 
go through it to get to the good parts. 
Once you get through the jungle by 
the river you come out into the high- 
lands of Brazil. These are wide open, 
grassy spaces. Their climate is cool 
and good, rather like the climate in 
northern California. It is fine coun- 
try for growing crops and raising 
cattle. 

Yet only a few thousand people 
live in the huge area along the Ama- 
zon. The Amazon area could support 
millions of people. Properly devel- 
oped it could support.as many peo- 
ple as there are in the.U. S. 

This brings us to the next reason 
which has drawn explorers and set- 
tlers to the Amazon. The region holds 
enormous resources. It could support 
more cattle than any country in the 
world. Underground there are vast 
quantities of iron ore, manganese, 
chrome, nickel, mercury, tungsten, 
asbestos, silver, copper, tin, bauxite, 
and many other minerals. Many of 
these resources have been known 
about for a long time. The problem 
was how to get them out through the 
jungle. 


RUBBER BATTLE 


The battle to use the Amazon's 
riches is one of the toughest which 
men have ever fought against na- 
ture. The first round of the battle was 
fought over rubber. 

The birth of the automobile, about 
1900, first opened the world’s eyes to 
the need for rubber. The Bolivian 
jungle was the only place in the 
world where rubber trees grew in 
large numbers. 

Bolivia is near the Pacific. But to 
get Bolivia's rubber to the ocean, one 
had to cross the towering Andes 
Mountains. So the rubber planters 
looked the other way, toward the At- 
lantic. They saw that rivers ran all 
the way from Bolivia to the Atlantic 
Ocean. They decided to send the 


® Means word is defined on page 23. 
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This is a scene you'd see all over Goiania, brand-new Amazon region town. 
Men and equipment were parachuted in. Colonists are building their houses. 


rubber by boat, across South Amer- 
ica to the Atlantic. 

There was just one hitch. For 230 
miles the rivers were impassable. 
There were 19 sets of rapids. 

U. S. engineers had set out in 1872 
to build a railway across that 230 
miles of jungle. But they failed. In 
1907 they had another go at it. They 
nearly failed again. The workers 
could see only a few feet ahead. The 
railway kept running into abysses*, 
or rivers. Hundreds of workers died 
from disease. 

The railway was not finished until 
1912. And by the time it was finished, 
the South American rubber boom 
was over. 


BOOM WAS SMASHED 


The South American rubber boom 
was smashed by an Englishman 
named Wickham. He had concealed 
70,000 rubber seeds in bales of cot- 
ton, and smuggled them out of the 
Amazon. These seeds were planted 
in orderly rows in Ceylon and Ma- 
laya. When these new trees were old 
enough, getting rubber from them 
was easy. It was also much cheaper 
than getting rubber from the Ama- 
zon. The Amazon plantations were 
abandoned and the jungle took them 
back. 

But that was only the first round. 
Today a new battle is being waged. 

During World War II the U. S. 
was cut off from its supplies of rub- 
ber in Asia. Today Communist troops 
threaten those same areas. So the 
U. S. must develop new sources of 
rubber. We can also make good use 


of the other riches of the Amazon 
region. 

With U. S. help South American 
countries are now tapping the Ama- 
zon’s wealth. Modern science is help- 
ing them. For example, there are in- 
secticides—chemical sprays to kill 
insects. Today huge areas of the jun- 
gle are being sprayed with insecti- 
cides. Malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
are being wiped out. 

Thousands of settlers are flocking 
from Brazil's coastal areas into the 
Amazon country. They are building 
farms and ranches, starting mines 
and factories. Whole new towns are 
springing up in country that used to 
be a death trap for explorers. 


AIR-BUILT TOWNS 


These new towns are being built 
from the air. The airplane is doing 
much to conquer the Amazon. Take 
the case of Goiania, in the heart of 
the Amazon region. It is a modern 
city built completely from the air. 
First men and equipment were para- 
chuted down to build an airfield. 
Then more laborers and equipment 
were flown in. Colonists arrived, 
pushed back the jungle, built houses 
and started farms. When Goiania was 
a town of 60 thousand people it was 
still 30 miles from the nearest rail- 
way and 200 miles from the nearest 
telephone line. 

One day a whole network of new 
towns will cover a huge area of the 
Amazon region. The jungle won the 
first round against modern man, But 
it doesn’t look as if it will ever win 
another. - 
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David, wearing a guttra (Arab skull cap) examines an Arabian coffee pot 


A Yank in ARABIA 


AVID Lee Page, 12, is an Ameri- 

can boy who lives in Saudi 
Arabia, His father, a doctor, works 
there. Recently David and his pa- 
rents returned to the U. S. for their 
first visit in two years. 

A Junior Scholastic reporter asked 
David if he was happy to be home 
again. “Yes, I am,” he answered. 
“But I won't mind returning to 
Saudi Arabia after Dad's vacation 
ends. All my best friends live there 
in the town of Dhahran.” 

Dhahran is the headquarters of 
the Arabian American Oil Company, 
known as Aramco for short. Dr. Page 
heads Aramco’s medical staff. The 
company is helping to develop Saudi 
Arabia's rich oil fields. 

About 3,400 Americans—Aramco 
workers and their families—live in 
Dhahran. David and his friends are 
Boy Scouts. Often they go on over- 
night hikes near Dhahran. Some- 
times they come upon strange desert 
animals, such as the qunfidha. It is a 
small friendly porcupine. You can 
hold it in the palm of your hand 
and train it as a pet. 

“What do you like best about 
Dhahran?” the reporter asked. 

“Well, for one thing I like our 
school,” David answered. “It's not 


so crowded as most schools are here. 
We have about 20 pupils to a class. 
And we get a month’s vacation every 
April, August, and December instead 
of one long summer vacation. I sure 
like that. A vacation every three 
months really’ breaks up the school 
year.” 

David is in the seventh grade of 
Dhahran Elementary School. About 
350 U. S. girls and boys attend the 
school. David's favorite subject is 
science. He hopes to become a doc- 
tor someday. 

“Arab feasts are something else I 
like about Dhahran,” he said. “That's 
when an Arab family invites friends 
to its home for a big meal. They 
serve large platters of rice and mut- 
ton, chicken, fish, spiced beef. And 
they serve a tasty salad called 
tabulie. It's made of chopped grain, 
lettuce, and tomatoes mixed with 
lots of olive oil and lemon juice. I've 
been invited to 10 Arab feasts.” 

The reporter asked David if he 
could speak Arabic. 

“Yes, but not too well,” he an- 
swered. “Aramco runs a special class 
for teaching Arabic to Americans. I 
attended it for a while. One of the 
first things I learned to say was 
Salam Alaykum. That means ‘Peace 


be upon you.’ It’s a kind of friendly 
greeting in Arabia.” . 

Then David chuckled. “But you 
know what often happens when | 
say Salam Alaykum to an Arab 
worker? He answers me with ‘Hi, 
there, Dave.’ Many Arabs attend 
Aramco’s special class to learn Eng- 
lish. And quite a few Arabs speak 
English well in Dhahran.” 

Dhahran is one of three towns 
Aramco and the Arabian government 
built for oil workers. The towns are 
in the northeastern part of the hot 
Arabian Desert—yet are comfort- 
able places to live in. 

All three towns have tree-lined 
streets, air-conditioned houses, and 
well-kept lawns, gardens, shrubbery. 
There are recreation centers and 
stores which sell U. S. groceries, 
canned goods, and other supplies. 

David went to Saudi Arabia with 

his parents in 1948. Since then David 
has traveled about 100,000 miles. 
He has visited 29 countries and 38 
of our states. 
* “Travel is exciting all right,” David 
said. “I like to see new places and 
meet people. People have different 
ways of living everywhere, but in 
one way I think all people are the 
same. If you're nice to them, they're 
friendly. And if you aren't, they're 
not friendly.” 

David said he enjoys sightseeing 
end shopping in foreign countries. 
“I keep my eyes open for shops 
where I can buy stamps and coins 
for my collections. There's nothing 
like travel for a collector. I have 
more than 8,000 stamps and coins.” 

He opened a large map, spread it 
out on a table, and traced the route 
of his recent trip home and the stops 
he made. “Now let me see,” he said, 
“where in the world haven't I been 
yet?” 


Desert porcupine makes a good pet. 
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First Award, Portrait of a Person, by Jerry Covell, 
Grade 9, Bala-Cynwyd Junior H. $., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


On this page are selections from Group I of the Pho- 
tography Awards. A complete list of winners appears 
on page 18. The Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
are sponsored jointly by Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., makers of film and cameras 


First Award, Pets, by Ronnie Edwards, Grade 9, Fair- 
view H.S., Jennings, Mo. Shown, Stix, Baer & Fuller. 


Honorable Mention, Scenes, by Nathan Sny- 
First Award, School or Community Life, by Nat Turner, Grade 9, 


der, Grade 8, Camp Curtin Junior High School, 
Sidney Lanier School, Houston, Texas. First shown, Foley's regional. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





AWARD, Short Story Division 
By Linda Louise Glick 


Over the Hill 


IMMY stood horrified. He hadn't 

meant to do it! He lowered his 
frightened eyes to the steep slope 
and the sled, ever speeding faster to- 
wards disaster. And on the sled? 

A sickish feeling came over Jimmy. 
His knees were weak with fright, but 
he stood rooted to the ground, think- 
ing and watching as if the scene be- 
fore him were a movie and he but a 
suspense-filled spectator. He wished 
it were only a movie. He wished 
these past few months had been only 
: nightmare, at the end of which he 
would wake up and find that the 
whole terrible thing had never oc- 
curred. A flow of thoughts he did not 
want to think surged through him so 
rapidly and fiercely he could not stop 
them. 


SU EL OL 


First he thought of himself. (Re- 
cently, Jimmy realized, he had 
thought of himself first far too often. ) 
What would it feel like to be a mur- 
derer? To have a police record that 
years and years of honest living 
could not erase? Oh, the shame of it 
all! To think that he, Jimmy David- 
son, could have done this. It was not 
possible. Perhaps he was only imag- 
ining this awful thing. And his 
friends? They would not want to be 


his friends any more. What would , 


they think of him? Would they turn 
the other way when they saw him 
coming and tell in hushed whispers 
what he had done? He did not think 
he could bear it. 

Next he thought of his parents. 
What would they do? He could see 
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how somber* their faces would look 
and how his father’s shoulders would 
slump as they did when he was very 
dejected*. He could picture the way 
his father would turn sadly to his 
mother and say quietly, “We have 
failed, Mary. We have done some- 
thing wrong. This cannot be our Jim- 
my.” Then his father would turn and 
go to his room and sit there asking 
God for forgiveness. 

Mrs. Davidson would turn to Jim- 
my saying, “Go to your room, Jimmy, 
and think it over.” He would go to 
his room and think of the awful thing 
he had done, as he was thinking now. 
But he knew that no amount of think- 
ing could ever change the past. Jim- 
my could see this as clearly as if it 
were really happening. 

Last, almost reluctantly, Jimmy 
thought of André. It was not André’s 
fault that at this very moment he 
was speeding towards possible death. 
When André had come from the 
home for orphans, his heart had 
yearned only for a home with loving 
parents and companionable sisters or 
brothers, the things he had never 
had. When he had come to live with 





INTERSECTION, by John Lund, Grade 9, Lindley Junior High School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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‘HEAD, by Martin Gant, Grade 8, Tappan 
Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. 
First shown at Crowley, Milner & Co. 
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the Davidsons he had seen his fond- 
est wish come true and he had sin- 
cerely tried to live up to the fine op- 
portunity which most of his friends 
from the orphan home would never 
have. All he had asked was to be 
liked. And he was. Jimmy, his par- 
ents, his friends--they all liked him. 

Then Jimmy, who had been an 
only child the first nine years of his 
‘life, began to resent young André 
because he got many of the atten- 
tions that heretofore had been Jim- 
my’s. In Jimmy grew a hate much 
stronger than any emotion he'd ever 
known before. It was an emotion 
that he did not quite understand. He 
knew only that it had such a tight 
grip upon him, he could not loose it, 
and that it was responsible for many 
things that should never have hap- 
pened, at least not to him, Jimmy 
Davidson. 

Now his mind flashed back over all 
the silly little things that had helped 
to nourish his hate. When he remem- 
bered them, he realized how selfish 
he had been since André had come 
to live with the Davidsons. What a 
short time, he reflected, was six 
months to change so many things! 


*® Means word is defined on page 23. 


And then there was today. It was 
just another in the series of little 
things that had led up to something 
so big that Jimmy could scarcely 
realize the enormity* of it. 

It had all started with a fresh, 
clean snowfall, one of the first of the 
season, which painted the world 
shiny white. It was the kind of 
weather that puts the sparkle into 
your eyes and the roses into your 
cheeks. It was the kind of day that 
was full of shouting boys and Jaugh- 
ing girls and yipping dogs and whis- 
tling milkmen—all the things that are 
peculiar to only that sort of day. And 
it was a perfect day for sledding. 
Jimmy loved to sled. Ever since he 
had been a very small child he had 
loved the feeling of flying through 
space with the wind whizzing past 
his ears and the snow flying into his 
face. 

Mrs. Davidson knew this, so it was 
not strange that she had suggested 
he take André to the sledding hill. 
Perhaps he would like the sport 
which Jimmy enjoyed so. 

So Jimmy had set off, pulling 
André on his old “Flyer.” Perhaps if 
Jimmy had not wanted to stay in- 
doors that morning or perhaps if he 
had not been in a particularly ad- 
verse* mood or perhaps if the fact 
tk + André, who had never sledded 
becure, were not a trifle frightened 
at the prospect, nothing would have 
happened. But at least one of these 
things must have been true, because 
for some reason unknown to eer! 
he had not stopped at the baby hill 
or the middle hill or even the big hill 
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on which he himself always sledded. 

Instead, he had kept right on go- 
ing, straight to the Ravine. He had 
never sledded down the sheer drop 
of the Ravine nor had anyone else 
he knew. The long steep hill ended 
abruptly in a multitude of trees and 
a pond which was too dirty for swim- 
ming in summer, and never froze 
enough to skate on in winter, and 
was too inaccessible* for either, any- 
way. 

He never understood why or how, 
but suddenly he had turned to the 
awe-struck André, and with a quick 
push sent him speeding down the 
side of the Ravine on the sled. 

Now Jimmy’s frightened mind 
ached and throbbed with the realiza- 
tion of what he had done. He was 
afraid, really afraid. He was afraid 
for himself; he was afraid for his par- 
ents and his friends; and he was 
afraid for André. He tried to connect 
his scattered thoughts, and then, sud- 
denly, he was interrupted by a voice 
at his side, and there was André say- 
ing, “Gee, that was fun! May I do it 
again?” 





MARKET STREET, by Marsha Essex, Grade 9, Mclean Junior High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. First shown at the W. C. Stripling Co. regional exhibition. 
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TRIALS and 


APER boys probably are the real, 
ly forgotten souls of today. ir 4 
evening and every morning through 
all kinds of weather they trudge 
around with their papers. At the end 
of each month these poor souls have 
to face their customers and collect. 
This is. when they consider the 
thought of committing suicide. 

Customers fall into certain types: 
There is the type of customer who 
always asks, “Can you change a $50 
bill?” He, of course, is old “Money 
Bags” who never seems to have any 
change. 

Then there is the “Come Back 
Later” type; he never has any money. 

And how about “The Door Slam- 
mer” character who spies the paper 
boy, but doesn’t even allow him to 
come as far as the porch? 

“The No Tipper” is well known to 
all the boys. The boy doesn’t have 
twenty cents change, so the customer 
has him take it off the next month's 
bill. 

And now let's all bow our heads 
for “The Poor Beggar” type who puts 


we 


*~ 
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TRIBULATIONS 


of a NEWSPAPER BOY 


By Don Gross 


on his oldest clothes and gives the 
paper boy a real sob story about hard 
times. 

Last but least, and maybe only five 
out of the next hundred, are the 
“Good Joes” who pay cheerfully and 
right on time. 

Paper boys have a rough time in 
life when they get complaints and 
try to explain them to their mana- 
gers. The explanations are all fa- 
miliar, | am sorry to say. Here is a 
sampling of them: 

The paper was torn at the office. 

The wind was too strong that day. 

I could have sworn it was on the 
porch. 

The dog must have carried it away. 

You must have made a miscount i 
the mailing room. 

They were bad customers any- 
how! 

Most reasonable people like to 
sleep mornings, but not at my house. 
The paper boy is up at the crack of 
dawn, out of the nice warm bed, 
down to a cold dismal day of paper 
delivering. This is made even more 


TE ULAR 


Third Award, School Life, by John Albright, Grade 9, P. S$. 73, Queens, N. Y. 


joyous by dogs who never bark, but 
just bite, and managers who get the 
papers ready a half hour before time. 
Then, of course, it’s often raining so 
hard that your paper boy can hardly 
see, but there will be complaints 
about wet papers. 

By the way, let’s all remember the 
fine customers who move away and 
don’t pay. Letters have to be sent all 
over this big country before they are 
found. 

But all in all, it’s not such a bad 
business. It’s really nice to see the 
money roll in at the end of the 
month. Along about the third of the 
month, a bill for the papers comes 
from the newspaper office. This usu- 
ally is too much and the boys are 
certain a mistake has been made by 
the bookkeeper. 

Let us leave the poor souls trudg- 
ing with their papers, being bitten 
by dogs, and catching heck from 
their customers and pneumonia from 
the weather. As we see the last paper 
go sailing to the roof, we leave them 
to suffer in silence. 


ESSAYISTS 


FRANCES PITCHER 
remembers writing 
some short stories in 
second grade. Now 
writing is close to a 
habit and she thinks 
it is @ good one. She 
is 14 and enjoys 
dancing, swimming, 
piano. Frances is in 
the 9th grade at Uni- 
versity High School, 
Baton Rouge, la., where her teacher is Margaret 
Teer. Frances wants to become a doctor. 


DON GROSS was in 
the sixth grade when 
he discovered he 
liked creative writ- 
ing. ¥ 13 now 
and a n..mber of the 
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Game, Set, 


and Match 


By Frances Pitcher 


ENNIS, Mr. Webster's Dictionary 

says, is “any one of several games 
in which a ball is struck with a 
racket.” Mr. Webster is right, but 
tennis is more than that, much more. 
... To me, it’s the butterflies in my 
stomach when returning a hard serv- 
ice, the excitement of competition, 
the satisfying aches that go with 
clean, hard work. Tennis is the 
awareness and thrill that come from 
time to time in play with “Point, Miss 
Pitcher, University High.” It sounds 
good to hear your name and school 
attached to something earned, a 
point played well, a game won. 

Tennis is far from “all play.” It has 
many problems which a player must 
solve before becoming expert, even 
good, at the game. My chief diffi- 
culty is self-control. Know what I do 
when I get angry on the courts? I 
cry. I don't stamp, scream, or go to 
the extreme of throwing my racket, 
but I still display a sometimes dis- 
tressing lack of self-command. 

The control a player has over his 
temper can often determine the 
champion, and therefore I look 
eagerly for some sign of advance- 
ment.in self-control. Tennis has 
helped me to curb my temper, and 


*® Means word is defined on page 23. 


I have learned through it that an 
even disposition is a priceless asset* 
to all tennis players, young hopefuls 
and “old” pros. I realize that self- 
control is no luxury, but a necessity. 

Another thing I have received from 
tennis is pleasure. { think this has 
very definitely improved my playing. 
If a person like me really likes some- 
thing, he wants to be good at it and 
takes pride in it; he is continuously 
trying to attain more knowledge 
about it. Even the tennis-world 
noises fascinate me — “swish-pop” 
heard when the server's racket strikes 
his ball, calls from the umpire such 
as “out,” “fault,” or the more wel- 
come, “game, set, and match.” 

The report of balls bounding to 
and fro strengthens in me the will 
to play fairly and hard. I like the heat 
of the summer sun, the lump in my 
throat which is inevitable*, and the 
“comfortable” weariness found in 
tournament play. And above all, I 
love the anxiety of “match point,” the 
moment when all of my muscles 
seem to grow taut*, the joy of rush- 
ing to the net for that last point, 
that “sure kill,” and victory! 

It seems s0-0-0-0 important to hear 
often now, “Point, Miss Pitcher, 
game, set, and match, University 
High.” 


Second Award, Pets, by R. Edward 
Valentine, Grade 9, Barboursville 
(W. Va.) Junior High. First shown at 
the Diamond, Charleston regional. 


POETS 


ROBERT H. GRUDIN 
was 8 when he wrote 
two or three stories 
and decided writing 
was fun. He is 15 
now, and his ambi- 
tion is to become a 
writer. He is a mem- 
ber of the Algebra 
Puzzle Club, tennis 
team, Creative Writ- 
ing Club, and staff of 
Buccaneer at Red Bank (N. J.) High. He is in 
the 9th grade, and his teacher is Margaret H. 
Thompson. Hobbies: sports, photography, chess. 


JUDY ROSENTHAL has 
always enjoyed writ- 
ing, and it is her am- 
bition to become an 
authoress. She is 15 
and in the 9th grade 
of Horace Greeley 
High, Chappaqua, 
N. Y. Her teacher is 
Sylvie Kurson. Judy's 
hobbies are tennis, 
baseball, and writ- 
ing. At school she is a member of the Creative 
Writing and Dramatics Club. She has two 
brothers and a sister, all younger than herself. 


HAROLD O’BERRY 
likes to write and 
does a lot of reading. 
He belongs to the 
Let's Read Club and 
enjoys sports, espe- 
cially baseball, at 
Eastern Junior High 
Pontiac, Mich. He is 
12 and in the 7th 
grade. His teacher is 
Harriett Haffarth. 
Harold’s hobbies are stamp collecting and piano 
playing. His ambition is te b oa poli 


p 








NANNETTE KING is 
14 and in the 9th 
grade at Bexley 
(Ohic) High, where 
her teacher is Robert 
Schumann. She found 
writing hard at first, 
but now it is fun 
Nannette’s hobbies 
are raising guppies, 
reading, ond point- 
ing. Her ambition is 
to become a missioncry or surgeon. Her poem 
was inspired by her own cat, Mutt. 


Please turn page for four award- 
winning poems. 
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THE SILVER BEAR 


That silver bear 

Reflects a moonish glow upon the lace 
Embroidered coverlet; how well I know 
The room—a baby’s playthings strewn about, 
A childish face 

That once was mine, so dazzled 

By the silver statue of a bear. 


I wonder who 

Has fed him all these years (for Bear 

Was very temperamental, One must be 

The gentlest of gentle. He was used to me.) 
And who 

Has brushed his coat, and every night 
Made sure he was asleep? 


“Is that some dust 

Behind your silver ears? But then 

You always did get dirty there. Again, 
Again I told you not to hunt for snakes 
At night. But see how dim 

The twilight makes your face. 

How tarnished and expressionless. 


“Your paws, 

Your tail, your eyes, are they not mine? 

Or don’t you know my face? A line 

Or two is added from the day I said I was a man 
And went away 

To do big things. 1 never really knew 

How small they were. 


“The shine 

Is falling from your coat, O Bear, 
Revealing ugly lead, a veil 

Of silver paint concealing what is dead. 
A childish love 

Is blind as leaden eyes, mistaking 

Tin for gold, believing kindly lies.” 


My room—the lace 

Embroidered coverlet, a box 

Of dusty children’s toys, a set 

Of building blocks, a doll, a leaden bear, 

No noise— 

And there before the window, taking one last look 
I am alone. 


fh 
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—Robert H. Grudin 
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THE FELINE 


He crouches now, 

Ever ready for the spring. 

His tail twitches, as his prey takes wing. 
He rises slowly, above the cool lush grass, 
And stretches lazily. 

The warm sun falls upon his back. 
He yawns and slowly creeps away, 
His padded paws glide silently 
Across the woodland path. 
Perhaps his thoughts are thus, 
Tomorrow is another day, 

So why a fuss? 


f 


—Nannette King 


THE OTHER GIRL 


She's strange, they said, 
Don’t bother with her. 


But I knew differently 
I knew, but I said nothing 
I heard but didn’t raise my voice. 


I was afraid 

I was ashamed 

And with them I tormented her 
th them I too was cruel. 


If I had only spoken to them 
I could have spared her feelings 
I could have been her friend. 


Now it is too late for me to speak 

Now I will never know her friendship 

I will never know if she would have been 
A better friend than they. 


—Judy Rosenthal 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Remember he was poor and country bred; 

His face was lined; he walked with awkward gait. 

Smart people laughed at him sometimes and said, 
“How can’ so very plain a man be great?” 
Remember he was humble, used to toil. 

Strong arms he had to build a shack and a fence, 

Long legs to tramp the woods, to plow the soil, 

A head chuck-full of backwoods common sense. 

Remember all he ever had he earned, 

He walked, in time, through stately White House doors; 

But all he knew of men and life he learned 

In little backwoods cabins, country stores. 

Remember that his eyes could light with fun 

That wisdom, courage set his name apart; 

But when the rest is duly said and done, 

Remember that men loved him for his heart. 


—Harold O’Berry 





Awards Winners. Junior Division 


WRITING AWARDS 


On this page are printed the win- 
ners in the Junior Division of the 
Scholastic Writing Awards. We re- 
gret that we do not have sufficient 
space to print the names of students 
who received commendations. They 
will be notified through certificates 
sent to their principals. 


SHORT STORY 


Awards 

linda Lovise Glick, Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
Jr. H.S. Teacher, Dwight G. Stauffer. 

Joannah Clapton, Far Hills (N. J.) Country 
Day School. Teacher, Mrs. Mary N. Noling. 

Paul H. Feinberg, Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
Jr. H.S. Teacher, Mabel F. Kirk. 

Dona Sylvia Fowler, Atlantic Street School, 
Roseville, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Beth Moomey. 

Carole Thomas, North Phoenix (Ariz.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Muriet K. Miller. 

Tom Donahue, Mellon Jr. 
Po. Teacher, Jean Hay. 


H.S., Pittsburgh, 
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Linda Spring Urbach, Smiley Jr. H.S., Denver, 
Colo. Teacher, Edward H. Stone. 

Cherry Wurtsmith, Byers Jr. 
Colo. Teacher, Barbara Sterna. 

Peter Crumbine, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Jr. 
H.S. Teacher, Mabel F. Kirk. 

Jack Freund, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Jr. H.5. 
Teacher, Paul A. Torok. 


H.S., Denver, 


Honorable Mention 


Paul John Eakin, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Jr. 
H.S. Teacher, Mabel F. Kirk. 

Janice Greenbaum, Shaker Heights 
Jr. H.S. Teacher, Mabel F. Kirk. 

Nancy Cuveman, Bloomfield (N. J.) Jr. HS. 
Teacher, Steele M. Kennedy. 

David Luke, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Jr. H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Adeline Knott. 

Hildegarde Moessner, Union (N. J.) H.S. 
Teacher, G. Butler. 

Richard G. Accetta, Mellon Jr. 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Hay. 

Jim Greene, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Jr. H.S. 
Teacher, Jean L. Hartzell. 

Fred O. Geffken, Woodrow Wilson H.S., Mid- 
dletown, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Gertrude McGuire. 

Mary Lou Lowe, Smiley Jr. H.S., Denver, Colo. 


(Ohio) 


H.S., Pitts- 
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WRITING AWARDS JUDGES 


Junior Division 


Bruce Gentry 
GLEN ROUNDS 
Author of books and 
stories for young people 


LOCKIE PARKER 


Formerly editor of 
“Story Parade 


wot 


RUTH G. KAHN 
Author of hooks for 
young people 


GA 


M. SCOGGIN 
Librarian and editor of 
young people's anthologies 


£. McFARLAND 
Poet, member of editorial 
department 
Ladies’ Home Journal’ 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
Poet and Assoc. Supt. of 
Bchools, New York (ity 


H. A. HARCHAR 


Editor, ‘Boye’ Life 


ALICE TORREY 
(Children's Book Editor 
Coward-MeCann 


POETRY 


HUGHES MEARNS 
Educator in field of 
creative writing 


Teacher, Mre, Betty Welch. 
Judith Braun, Bloomfield 
Teacher, Steele M. Kennedy. 


ESSAY 


Awards 

Jonathan William Green, Shaker Heights 
(Ohio) Jr. HS. Teacher, Mrs. Mabel H. Smith. 

Frances Pitcher, University H.S., Baton Rouge, 
La. Teacher, Margarete Teer. 

Harriett Frances Levine, Durfee Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Jean Seidel. 

Myrna Bayless, Chagrin Falls (Ohio) H.-S. 
Teacher, J. Lewandowski. 

Elaine Frank, Kensington 
Teacher, William A. Draper. 

Christine Carlson, East Hémpton (Conn.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Helen ©. Krotky. 

Don Gross, La lolla (Calif.) Jr. H.S. Teacher, 
Owen Clark. 

Philip D. Hervey, Housatonic Valley Regional 
H.S. Falls Village, Conn. Teacher, Donald 
Kobler. 

Charlene Noble, North Phoenix (Ariz.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Muriel K. Miller. 

Marcia Coury, Saint Francis School, Terring- 
ton, Conn. Teacher, Sister Rita Mary. 


(N. J.) Jr. HLS. 


(Md.) Jr. HS, 


Honorable Mention 


David Victor Olson, Smiley Jr. H.S., Denver, 
Colo. Teacher, John G. Auger. 

Babs Jones, Bexley (Ohio) H.S. Teacher, Rob- 
ert Schumann. 

David W. Myers, Durfee intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Jean Seidel. 

Elizabeth A. Ahigren, Nothan Hole Jr. H.S5. 
New Britain, Conn. Teacher, Mary Kenney. 

Joseph A. Hague, Gilmour Academy, Gates 
Mills, Ohio. Teacher, Brother Ivo Regan, C.S.C. 

Sherylir Greene, Durfee Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Sylvia Cehen. 

Sybil Grimstead, Wilson School, Cicero, Ill. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Burke. 

Donald €. Blisard, lincoln School, 
N. J. Teacher, Edith B. Lawton. 

Jinny Sifritt, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Jr. H.S. 
Teacher, Paul A. Torak. 

Hugh Groth, Chagrin Falls (Ohio) H.S. Teach- 
er, J. Lewandowski. 


POETRY 


Awards 

Robert H. Grudin, Red Bank (N. 
Teacher, Margaret H. Thompson 

Harold O’Berry, Waterford (Mich.) Village 
School. Teacher, Harriett Hoffrath. 

Judy Rosenthal, Horace Greeley H.S., Chap- 
poqua, N. Y. Teacher, Syivio M. Kurson. 

Barbara Gaye Winkler, North Phoenix 
(Ariz.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Muriel K. Miller. 

David B. Butler, Robert Fitch H.S., Poquon- 
nock Bridge, Conn. Teacher, Catherine Deviney 

Nannette King, Bexley (Ohio) H.S. Teacher, 
Robert Schumann. 

Barbara Ann Goldblatt Jr. H.S 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, R. E. Weir. 

William Dixon, Roosevelt Jr. H.S., Westfield, 
N. J. Teacher, Florence E. Horn. 

Paul G. Winston, Macomb’s Jr. H.S., New 
York, N, Y. Teacher, Mrs. S. H. Goldberg. 

Julia Haig, Morey Jr. H.S., Denver, Cole. 
Teacher, Selina A. Sweet. 

(Continued on next page) 


Kearny, 


J.) HS. 


126 Brook. 





Honorable Mention 

Lewrence Kim, John Muir Jr. H.S., los An- 
geles, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. G. H. Heidergott. 

Virginia Barbour, For Hills (N. J.) Country 
Dey School. Teacher, Mrs. Mary N. Noling. 

Rubyjean Landsmon, Durfee intermediate 
School, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Jean Seidel. 

Marcia Miller, Roosevelt Jr. H.S., Westfield, 
N. J. Teacher, Johanne de Wolff. 

Carol Colin, Roosevelt Jr. H.S., 
N. J. Teacher, Johanne de Wolff 

Cecily Rains, Parcells Jr. H. S., Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich. Teacher, Edwin Wendt. 

Helen Uhr, Jorrett Jr. H.S., Springfield, Mo. 
Teacher, Hazel Flett 

Joan Milkovie, Our Lady of Mercy H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Sister Mary Ignatius, R.S.M. 

Wilma Holley, John Muir Jr. H.S., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Gladys H. Heidergott 

Robert Lee Boothe, Roosevelt Jr. H.S., West- 
field, N. J. Teache# Florence E. Horn 


Art Awards 


California leads the nation in the 
number of schools represented in the 
26th National High School Art Exhibi 
tion, which opened May 2 at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., under the aus- 
pices of Scholastic Magazines. Califor- 
nia had 79 schools. Illinois came second 
with 60, and Pennsylvania third with 
51. The exhibition will close May 31. 

A total of 1,460 entries are now on 
exhibit in 26 classifications. 

Forwarded to Carnegie Institute for 
national judging were those pieces 
which had been awarded gold achieve- 
ment keys by regional juries. For areas 
where there were no regional shows, 
entries were carefully screened in Pitts- 
burgh by a preliminary jury. Students 
submitted nfore than 150,000 entries 
for Scholastic Art Awards this year. 
About 30,000 won places in regional 
exhibits. 

Supervisors and directors of art edu- 
cation serve as regional chairmen and 
with their committees of art teachers 
advise the department stores and other 
institutions who sponsor the regional 
exhibitions. Entries are the best of work 
done regularly in grades 7 through 12 
of the schools of the U.S. 

This issue of Junior Scholastic con- 
tains selected entries from the Scho- 
lastic Art Awards, Group I (grades 
7, 8, and 9). Extra copies of this Stu- 
dent Achievement Issue are available 
at 10 cents each. All winners have 
been notified through their school prin- 
cipals. A complete listing of award- 
winning entries in the Art Awards, 
Groups I, I, and III, is to be found in 
the May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
Teacher Edition, Part Il (price 25 
cents per copy). 

Orders for extra copies, with remit- 
tance (no postage stamps, please), 
should be sent to: Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42 St.. New York 36, 
N. Y. 


Westfield, 
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Key, Pets, by Jim Elkstrom, Grade 9, Ramsey Junior High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First shown, regional exhibition sponsored by Dayton Company, Minneapolis. 


1953 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Exhibition, June 2-30, 1953, East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City 


A—PORTRAITS 


First Award, $50; Jerry Covell, Bala-Cyn- 
wyd (Pa.) Jr. H. 8S. T-Edith Wilson. 

Second Award, $25: Sally Hohn, Fairview 
H. S., Jennings, Mo. T-Frances L. Marshall. 

Third Award, $15: Lowell Elsea, Robert E. 
Lee Jr. H. S., Miami, Fla. T-Jerrold E, Kemp. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 


Richard K. Scott, Memorial Jr. H. S., San 
Diego, Calif. T-Claude T. Burns. 

Bruce Cross Memorial Jr. H. S., San Diego, 
Calif. T-Claude T. Burns. 

Wah Lui, Franklin H. &S., Seattle, Wash. 
T-Charlotte Bizazza. 


B—PETS 


First Award, $50; also Sylvania Supplemen- 
tary Award, $50: Ronnie Edwards, Fairview 
H. S., Jennings, Mo. T-Frances L. Marshall. 

Second Award, $25; also Sylvania Supple- 
mentary Award, $25; R. Edward Valentine, 
Barboursville (W. Va.) Jr. H. S. T-Alice D. 
Wilson 


Third Award, $15; also Ansco Supplemen- 
tary Award, $15: Sidne Kaplan School of 
Industrial Art, New Yor . T-Joseph J. 
Messina. 


Honorable Mention; (Ansco Film) 
Marshall R. Smith, Woodworth H. S., Dear- 
born, Mich. T-Bert Rhodes. 
Beth Bennett, Towson (Md.) Sr. H. 8S. 
T-Jean Miller 
R. Edward Valentine, Barboursville (W. 
Va.) Jr. H. S. T-Alice D. Wilson 


C—SCHOOL OR COMMUNITY LIFE 


First Award, $50; also Slyvania Supplemen- 
tary Award, $50: Nat Turner, Sidney Lanier 
Jr. H. S., Houston, Tex. T-Mrs. -Christine 
Claypool. 

Second Award, $25; also Sylvania Supple- 
mentary Award, $25: Jerry Covell, Bala- 
Cynwyd (Pa.) Jr. H. 8S. T-Edith Wilson. 

Third Award, $15; also Ansco Supplemen- 
tary Award, $15: John Albright, P. S. 73, 
Queens, New York. T-Mrs. H. Haliday. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 


Marilee Crain, Fairview H. 8., Jennings, 
Mo. 
Barbara Jean Stibler, St. Michael's H. S., 
Brooklyn, New York. T-Sr. Teresa Denise. 
Lowell Elsea, Robert E. Lee H. S., Miami, 
Fla. T-Jerrold E. Kemp. 


D—SCENES 


First Award, $50: Nat Turner, Sidney 
Lanier Jr. H. S., Houston, Tex. T-Mrs. Chris- 
tine Claypool. 

Second Award, $25; also Ansco Supplemen- 
tary Award, $25: Kathleen Crotty, St. Jean 
Baptiste H. S.. New York, N. Y. T-Sr. St 
Gertrude. 

Third Award, $15; also Ansco Supplemen- 
tary Award, $15; Sidney Raoten, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, . Ts Joseph J 
Messina. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 


Philip Coleman, New Trier Township H. S.., 
Winnetka, Il. T-D. F. Smith. 

Nathan Snyder, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S 
Harrisburg, Pa. T-Elsie M. Nixon. 

Marilee Crain, Fuirview H. S., Jennings, 
Mo. T-Frances L. Marshall 





HAVE YOU HEARD? 


INVISIBLE COP 
CONTROLS TRAFFIC 


An electronic “policeman” may soon be 
in town, changing lights automatically 
to suit the traffic. General Electric 
engineers have come up with a device 
—sort of a super-brain—that uses 
under-the-pavement detectors to 


“C'MON, LETS Go!” 











measure traffic flow. When traffic is 





heavy*on one street, the road “‘eye”’ 
tells the electronic cop to prolong 
the green light for that street. G-E 
folks expect this development will 
help smooth traffic snarls and calm 
down frantic drivers. 


“MAN, DIG THAT COOL BOAT !? 


—_—_— 


The Blind Pass is queen of the sea (at least in 
one respect). According to her builders, the 
snub-nosed barge is the only ship afloat with a 
“heat pump.” The heat pump extracts heat from 
cold outside air to warm the living quarters 

in winter, reverses the cycle in hot weather to 
air-condition the cabin. Heat pumps are used 

in homes, too. 


* WONDER HOW THE DODGERS 
ARE DOING.” 





HULA LAND GETS TV 


Hawaii got her first peep at television recently 
when station KONA operied up (KONA means 
South Wind in Hawaiian). Islanders are still 
whistling at the speed with which new equipment 
was installed. First telecast was made just ten 
days after the transmitter and other items were 
flown in from G.E.’s Syracuse plant. The air lift 
toted a load weighing over 14 tons. 


Gu can frit Jor con tilence tn — 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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1. DAVID IN ARABIA 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 20. 


The animal shown in photo is a 
a. rat. b. hamster. 
c. porcupine. 
2. It is called a 
a. qunfidha. b. tabulie. 
c. Salam Alaykum. 
3. David and his friends find this 
animal in 
a. lakes. b. cities. 
c. the desert. 
4. David's father works for Aramco 
as a 
a. doctor. b. teacher. 
c. driller for oil. 
5. His father’s work makes it possible 
for David to 
a. travel a lot. 
b. go to school in the U. § 
c. live in a jungle. 


My score__.__. 


2. THE AMAZING AMAZON 


Each boldface phrase can be correct- 
ly completed by more than one of the 
phrases following it. Check the correct 
ones. Put X by the others. Score 3 
points each. Total, 60. 


1. Here are some facts about the 

amazing Amazon. It 

a. is fed by at least 1,100 rivers 
and, with them, drains an area nearly 
the size of the United States. 

_b. once linked the Atlantic and 
Pacific, cutting South America in two. 

_c. is deep, wide, and lies mostly in 
Brazil. 

_d. has been easily harnessed to 
work for man. 


2. The Amazon region, which 


stretches out from the river, 

a. could support huge numbers of 
cattle. 

__b. is easily reached by water or 
land. 

__.c. is rich in underground resources 
such as iron ore, nickel, copper. 

_.d. is nothing but one huge, un- 
ending jungle. 


3. The dangers of the jungle include 
__.a. cannibal fish in the rivers. 
___.b. giant water snakes. 

__.c. vicious herds of caribou. 

_.d. ants, bees, mosquitoes. 


4. The Amazon region is rich in rub- 
ber. This product 

__.a. was found chiefly in Bolivia 
around 1900. 

__b. has been in great demand for 
hundreds of years. 

_.c. was introduced to Malaya and 
Ceylon with seeds smuggled from South 
America. 

__.d. is grown in large quantities in 
the United States. 


5. Goiania is an unusual town be- 
cause 

_a. it was built completely from 
the air. 

pee 

a 
modern. 

__d. when it was a town of 60 thou- 
sand people it had no telephones or 
railways. 


it is on top of a waterfall. 
it is an old native village made 


My score 


3. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Round up the news by circling the 
right word or words within the paren- 
theses. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


President Eisenhower recently met 
with the (mayors, governors, police 
chiefs) of 44 states and five territories 
to discuss world problems. Two young 
cousins this month became kings in 
(Mexico and Guatemala, Egypt and 
Algeria, Iraq and Jordan). Compared 
with 50 years ago, boys and girls of 
today are (taller, shorter, the same size). 
Scientists experimenting with mice in 


sity and country air are seeking infor- 


mation about (lung cancer, polio, 
measles). Scientists say that in a mil- 
lion or so years Puerto Rico may (dis- 
appear, float away, become part of a 
new continent). 


My score Total score___ 


Right This Way 


Mary Crayne, Cody High, Detroit, 
Mich., writes: 


Someone has been telling an untrue 
story about me, and my boy friend be- 
lieves it. What can I do? 


First of all, ask the boy to give you 
a chance to explain the true story to 
him. Then, when you're alone with 
him, ask him calmly to tell you exactly 
what he heard and from whom he heard 
it. After that, you can tell him where 
the untrue story “went off the track” 
and explain what really happened. If 
he’s the right kind of boy, he'll believe 
that your version of the story is the true 
one. 

Try not to lose your temper on ac- 
count of this story. Most people who 
spread rumors aren't trying to be mean. 
They just don’t take the trouble to 
check up on the facts behind an “in 
teresting” story before they repeat it. 
And often, as a story makes the rounds, 
it gets changed little by little as it’s 
repeated. Try to be good-natured when 
you deny the story about yourself. And 
watch yourself whenever you're tempt- 
ed to repeat a story about somebody 
else. 


J. R., P. S. 8, Bronxville, N. Y., 
writes: 
Parents always insist that we must 


have chaperons at parties. What do you 
think? 


It’s always a good idea to have at 
least one adult present at a party for 
young people. There are several reasons 
for this: (1) It’s easier for an older per- 
son to keep some youngsters from 
“acting up” and doing things which 
would spoil the party. (2) It makes the 
guests’ parents feel better to know that 
an adult is on hand. (3) Even if all the 
youngsters behave perfectly, a chap- 
eron’s a good thing to have around in 
case of an emergency. (4) An adult 
often helps a lot in keeping the party 
running smoothly, and can add a good 
deal to the fun. 





Good Question 


A professor, annoyed by his clock- 
watching students, covered the face of 
the clock with this sign: Time Will Pass 

Will You? 


Betty Milom Central School, Laurens, 8. C 


Mr. Fixit 


Viola: “Why did Bob take an air 
pump to the concert?” 

Trudy: “Because someone told him 
that the piano had flats.” 


Martha Grider. Mackville School, Springfield. Ky. 


Unsuccessful Symptoms 


Joe: “I woke up this morning with 
a headache, sore throat, earache, sore 
toe, and fever.” 

Jerry: “What happened?” 

Joe: “It didn’t work. I still had to go 


to school.” 


joe Frank Reagan, F. ©. Hassell School, Dallas. Tex 


Punishment 


Chuck: “What did the picture say 
to the wall?” 
Sam: “First they frame me, then they 


” 
hang me. 
Cherry Jones, 2560 Rutledge, Trenton, Mich. 


Quick Answer 


Teacher: “Who can define indiges- 
tion?” 

Pupil: “It's the failure to adjust a 
square meal to a round stomach,” 


Carol Padgett, Hughes School, Utica, N. ¥ 


Unfinished 
Newcomer: “Have you lived here all 
your life?” 
Oldtimer: “Not yet.” 


Hosalynd Comn, 1225 Ave. B. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Suitable Reply 

“Have you ever appeared as a wit- 
ness in a suit before?” asked the at- 
torney. 

“Why, of course!” replied the pretty 
voung girl. 

“Will you please tell the jury what 
suit it was?” 

“It was a blue suit,” she replied 
quickly, “with white collar and cuffs, 
and buttons all the way down the 


” 
front. 
Othella Sheiton, P O Box 142. Haneceviile. Ale 


Hearty Appetite 


Jones: “You say one more thing to 
me, and I'll make you eat your words.” 
Smith: “Orange juice, ham and eggs, 

hot rolls, and coffee.” 
Jim Misner, Ness City (Rane) Jr HS 





0 | Girls! RIDE EASIER, SMOOTHER, FASTER... 
Ride a Schwinn! 


21 


Even Steven 


Bill: “My wite wants a fur coat for 
her birthday and she didn’t sew the 
holes in my socks.” 

Friend: “But what's the connection?” 

Bill: “Well, if she doesn’t give a darn, 
I don’t give a wrap.” 


Joseph Rolle, 2150 Madison Ave. New York, N. ¥ 


The Modern Mary 


Mary had a iittle lamb, 

Lobster and some pie, 

Some ice cream and some pickles 

Plus half a loaf of rye. 

It made the haughty waiter grin 

To see her order so; 

And when they carried Mary out, 

Her face was white as snow. 
Bugene Vazzama, Keimar School, Pittedurgh, Peon 


Good Pet 


Advertisement: Dog for sale. Eats 


anything. Fond of children. 
Barbara Ellwood, Elkton (Md.) High Schoo! 


Joke of the Week 


Sue: “Why is the owner of a fish 
market never generous?” 
Ann: “I don’t know. Why?” 
Sue: “Because his work makes him 
sel-fish.”” 
Bare Elaine Green, Box 102, Andrews, 8. ¢ 


World's 
finest 
bicycle 


You'll find fun—and more of it—when your bike is a 
Schwinn! Balloon-tired or lightweight style, a Schwinn is 
the world’s /inest—safe, easy pedaling and speedy. 
That’s why most American boys and girls prefer Schwinn— 
the bikes that have all they like and want. Schwinn bikes 
offer features no other make can equal. A Schwinn 
is built to last . . . to eliminate trouble and expensive 
repairs. It’s guaranteed for as long as you own it! 


You get more bike, more fun, more of everything 
for your money in a Schwinn. There's a model 
to fit you both for size and price. 





qq 


THE FAMOUS SCHWINN TRAVELER 
American-made . . . most popular lightweight of them all! 











FREE 10 YOU! fut-cotor schwinn 
Bicycle Catalog. Send for it today . . . see 
the most beautiful line of bicycles made for 
boys and girls anywhere in the world. THEN 
VISIT YOUR LOCAL SCHWINN DEALER AND 
TEST RIDE THE BIKE OF YOUR CHOICE. 





ARNOLD 


1702 N 


Kildar 


Check the lavish, modern equipment it gives 
you: 3-speed gearshift . . . front and rear caliper 
brakes . . . generator headlight and taillight. . . 
sparkling chrome fenders .. . mattress-type saddle. 
And there’s lote more! For looks, speed, value, 
a Schwinn Traveler can’t be beat! 


a 





SCHWINN & COMPANY 


Avenu Chicago 39. Illinois 





Yes indeed, you ere wel- 
come in La Province de 
Québec —where the bustle 
of metropolitan Montréal 
contrasts with the fortifi- 
cations of Québec, North 
America's only walled 
City. Tour over magnifi- 
cent highways through the 
picturesque, historic towns 
and villages of Prench- 
Canada. Enjoy the magnifi- 
cent fishing in Québec's 
countless lakes and rivers. 
You will be welcomed 
with old-time hospitality 
in comfortable modern inns 
and hotels. 





for free road maps and 
booklets, write: Provincial 
Publicity Burecu, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Quebec 
City, Canada; or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plazo, New York 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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___ STAMPS 


What at Are ‘Approvals’? 








$22.50 CATALOS CUE 


FABSOLUTELY FREE 


RAYMAX, 7OA8 Nessow St. New York 38, W. Y. 


CANADIAN COLLECTION 
Includes early Victorian Issues — Jubilee 
lasues— High Values — Commemoratives— 
Bpecia! lesues — Newfoundland and many 

Pietorials. oe. ote., mf + ee) nese : . 4 86 
Philetopiec Magazine—a with « vals or] 
for vontage Empire 1 Stamp C Co., Dept TRE Teren 





WORLD'S TAT sTAMP | I 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 

° full page tn = album. Retails for S0c. Given 

AMPS: All diff., 900, 31; 1-000, $2; 3.000, 4:55.00 the 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 








Universal Postal Union 


The United Nations will issue its 
second 1953 stamp on June 12. It 
salutes the Universal Postal Union 
(U, P. U.), a U. N. agency since 1947. 
The U. P. U. simplifies and speeds up 
the exchange of mail among all nations. 

In 1862 a U. S. Postmaster General 
suggested that all nations work together 
to improve world mail service. At that 
time a letter sent a long distance was 
weighed and restamped many times at 
different post offices. Every nation ser- 
vicing a letter charged a different rate. 
The letter arrived at its destination after 
long delay and confusion—and often 
with postage due. 

After 1862 many nations began to 
plan ways to improve mail service. On 
October 9, 1874, they set up the 
U. P. U. in Berne, Switzerland. Since 
then, postal experts have met every 
five years to arrange new rates and 
better mail service. The U. P. U. is a 
good example of what nations can do 
by working together. It has stood the 
test of time and won the support of all 
nations. They now charge uniform rates 
for delivery, and service mail rapidly. 

The new stamp’s design shows the 
U. N. emblem on the outline of an 
envelope, which rests on a world map. 
The stamp comes in two denominations 
—a 3-cent black-and-white, a 5-cent 
blue. 

For first-day covers send a money 
order and self-addressed envelopes to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, Room 
CB-26, United Nations, N. Y. “Put a 
filler of light cardboard in each enve- 
lope, then turn im the flap. (Filler will 
keep cover from being bent.) Address 
envelopes in lower left-hand corner and 
enclose them along with money order 
in an outer envelope. Mark it “First- 
day covers—U. P. U.” You may send 
for as many as 20 first-day covers. 

STAMP FANS: Remember, next fall 
this cdlumn will continue to bring you 
the latest U. S., U. N., and foreign 
stamp news in time for first-day covers. 


N. Postal Administration 
1953 


The second U. ot champ tes 


NEW MOVIES 


Wii Tops, don't miss. i i-Good. 
“iY Foir. Save your money. 


vvrrMAN ON A_ TIGHTROPE 
(20th Cent.-Fox) This is a breath-taking 
adventure story of life under the big 
top. The scene is Czechoslovakia to- 
day, behind the Iron Curtain. The hero, 
an aging clown (magnificently played 
by Fredric March), hates the Commu- 
nists and resents their efforts to insert 
propaganda into his circus routines. 
Even though he knows the police are 
watching, he and a few friends plot to 
bring their entire circus to freedom in 
the Allied zone of Germany. Their bold 
plan, and how it succeeds, makes for 
amusing as well as spine-tingling scenes. 


“YY HDESTINATION GOBL (20th 
Cent.-Fox.) Richard Widmark stars in 
this rough and ready tale of high ad- 
venture on China’s Gobi Desert during 
the last war. It’s based on an actual in- 
cident—an order of saddles for the Navy 
that threw the Pentagon into a panic. 
The film moves promptly into fiction 
from there. The saddles, it seems, are 
used by a small Navy weather detach- 
ment in Gobi to win the friendship of 
a Mongol tribe. Later, the saddles pay 
off, as the Mongols help the little band 
across the desert to the sea. 











CORRECTION! 


The Columbia were ad in the March 25 
issue of Junior Scholastic announced a 
contest sentence to be completed in 5 
additional words. It should have read 25 
words. Contestants must secure a contest 
application from their nearest Columbia 
dealer to qualify in the contest. This ap- 
plication gives the correct information. 














U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 selected old timers. Each 50 of more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just le! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-0, Church St. Annex, N.Y. 6 


32 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 





Including Early Canada, Newfoundland, British 

Colonies, Vatican, Red Russia. Hitler Heads 

Indian — Animals, Airmails, French Colonies 
cores. - s. Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 
re Approvals. Money back guarantee. 

NIAGARA STAM lagara-On-The-Lake 422, Can 


VACATION VALUES 
ALL DIFFERENT—NO APPROVALS 
500 Worldwide 
200 British Colonies. . 
100 a | Colonies. . 








Six Colored Ecuador, 8. Commemorative. 
Devils Island, Others. Free with approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Littie Rock 7, Ark. 


2 TRIANGLES - ARRIAARS S - BICOLORS 
ist USA Stamp Centen Downfall, 
este Fair. *Garibeldl's pe, 

historical “pictoriais 

roval Buyers. 

CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D. Cc. 


‘FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set. 
Nations! Parks Set, and Presidential Set 

‘ate $5. Send iGc for (5 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


Ly STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, NY. 
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A strong fiyer, this 
bird likes farms. It 
hos a deeply forked 
tail. Its name and 
habits ore in this puz- 
ale. 

There are 42 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
two points for each 
you get right. Perfect 
score, 84. 


. Mystery bird cruises at a speed of 


forty per hour. 


. Width. 

. National League (abbrev.). 

. Each (abbrev.). 

. Another word for Japanese wrestling or 


jiujitsu. 


. First part of mystery bird’s name. It re- 


fers to the place where the bird nests. 


. Make a mistake. 

. United Nations Organization (abbrev.). 

. Once more. 

. Second part of mystery bird’s name. 
2. In this manner. 

. This separates two opponents in tennis. 


24. Half a laugh. 
. Obtain. 


26. A piece of turf. 
29. A man wears it. 


. Mystery bird travels during the — — —. 
2. The bird makes its nest under the 


NOBNADQALON 


of a particular kind of 
building. 
Light brown. 


. Mister (abbrev.) 

. That is (id est) (abbrev.). 

. Sixth note of the musical scale. 
. Editor (abbrev.). 

. Street (abbrev.). 

. Color of the sky on a fine day. 


Chief male character in a play. 
New Jersey (abbrev.). 

What “a” turns into before a vowel. 
Make a picture 


. Musical instrument used in church, 

. Constructed. 

. A.D. in a date means — — — — Domini. 

. A drink similar to beer. 

. Chimneys are covered on the inside 
with this black stuff. 

. Little Miss Muffet was eating her 
curds and — — — —, 

. Steamship (abbrev.). 

. Near; on the spot. 

. Stop living. 

. Fuel used by automobiles. 

. Have a meal. $1. Lion's home. 

. Virginia (abbrev.). 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


abyss (uh-BIHSS). Noun. A deep 
crack in the earth—often too deep to be 
measured. 

adverse (uhd-VURSS). Adjective. Un- 
friendly, unfavorable. 

asset (ASS-eht). Noun. A valuable or 
desirable thing to have. 

compress (kuhm-PREHSS). Verb. To 
squeeze, press together. 

dejected (dih-JEHK-tihd). Adjective. 
Discouraged, dowacast. In low spirits, 
usually because of some kind of disap- 
pointment. 

embed (ihm-BEHD). Verb. To set or 


fix firmly in the earth, concrete, etc. 


SSSXa8 
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enormity (ih-NOR-muh-tih). Noun. 
Great wickedness, a terrible crime. 

inaccessible (maN-uhk-SEHSS-uh-b'11). 
Adjective. Impossible to get to, not able 
to be reached. 

inevitable (ihn-EV-ih-tuh-b1). Adjec- 
tive. Certain to happen, unavoidable. 

somber (SOM-ber). Adjective. 
Gloomy, sad. 

taut (TOT). Adjective. Tight, tense, 
strained. 

tidal wave (TYE-d'l WAVE). Noun. 
A very large wave of water, blown in on 
the land by a strong wind or caused by 
an earthquake. A tidal wave causes 
much damage. 


Looks Alike 
Betty: “What resembles a half of an 
orange?” 
Peggy: “The other half.” 


Nancy Bohl, 7 Weybridge, Mineola, N. Y¥ 





Big Question 
Peter: “What's the difference between 
the North Pole and the South Pole?” 
Jim: “All the difference in the world.” 


Naney Castieberry, Du Pont School, Jacksonville, Fla 





Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-boy; 4-blue; 5-pouts; 6-ogre; 
7-red; 9-ebbs; 12-fro; 13-ice; 14-armor; 17- 
India; 20-ads.; 22-N.Y.C.; 24-mash; 26-New; 
27-oars; 29-acute; 3l-care; 32-Eli. 

DOWN: 1-bluebird; 2-out; 3-yes; 4-bore; 

P.G.; 6-odor; 7-R.F.; 8-era; 10-B.C.; 11- 
S.E.; 15-Missouri; 16-on; 18-inns; 19-aye; 
20-am; 21-D.A.; 23-C.W.; 25-hate; 28-re; 29- 
ace; 30-Cal. 








“It happens every time after 
he’s had an RC!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Twe full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 





: a DELIGHTFUL 
FLAVORS 


One 5¢ Package Makes 2 Gallon... Only “2¢ Each Glass 
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Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb.; Mr-March; 
Ap-April; My-May). The first figure indicates the 
page number. Example: Mr 4-8 means March 4, page 
8. The letter T following a page number means 
article appears only in Teacher Edition. 


Oo 


Africa: Bibliography, Central 
Africa, Mr 11-2T; Austin on 
Africa—Arctic Trip to Test 
Car's Cooling System, Mr 25-4; 
Gold Coast May Be Aluminum 
Coast (map), F 11-4; "How We 
Live in Kenya (World Friend- 
ship), Mr 25-8; Nigeria to Get 
Alphabet, Mr 4-5; New Rail- 
roads Will Be Built (map), 
Ap 29-4. 

Agriculture: Bibliography, Ap 
8-27 T; Broken Glass May Help 
U. S. Gardens, F 11-6; Cotton, 
Pecans, Geese Add Up to Big 
Crops, F 25-3; Farm Youth— 
U. S. A., Ap 22-9; How Many 
Farm Trucks-Going-to-Market 
Can You Identify? Ap 22-12; 
Machines on the March (pic- 
ture story of the farming rev- 
olution), Ap 22-10; Science— 
The Farmer's Friend (charts), 
Ap 22-8; Small Aircraft Help 
Farmers in Washington, Mr 
25-5; Story of Plant Explora- 
tion, Ap 22-4; U. S. Farming 
Population Steadily Decreas- 
ing, Mr 25-5; Vegetable Seeds 
Make Friends for U. S. in 
Philippines, Ap 29-4. 

Aluminum: Gold Coast May Be 
Aluminum Coast (map), F ll- 
5. 

Amazon Headwaters: Bibliogra- 
phy, My 6-24T; Theme Article, 
My 20-8. 


American Indians: Iroquois In- 
dians Claim Vermont, My 13- 
6; Navahos Have Set Up First 
Aid Squadron, F 18-6. 

Anderson, Sherwood: 
Day (story), Ap 15-12. 

April Fool's Day: A Most Seri- 
ous Article, Mr 25-10. 

Astronomy: Bad Weather on 
Mars, Mr 4-5; Blue Suns, Re- 
port from a Canadian, F 18-7; 
200 Billion Stars, F 4-6. 

Atomic Energy: Atomic Cannon 
to Be Tested, F 11-6; New 
Atomic Tests, Ap 8-7; News 
from Atomic-powered Subma- 
rine (Haddock), Mr 18-7, Ap 


Stolen 


: Food Stamps, Mr 4- 
14. 

Automobiles: Austin.on Africa- 
Arctic Trip to Test Car's Cool- 
ing System, Mr 25-4. 

Aviation: Blind Persons Make 
Good Airplane Spotters, Ap 
15-7; Faster Than Sound Air- 
craft, Ap 22-7; 1952 Year of 
Safe Travel for Trains and 
Planes in VU. S., Mr 18-7; 
Planes, Explorers Make Ant- 
arctic News ‘map), Ap 22-6; 
Robot Jet Developed, Mr 4-3; 
U. S. Aircraft Industry Has 
Grown Since 1950, F 11-6; 
Value of Jet Streams to Pilots, 
Mr 25-5. 


B 
Balkan Pact: Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey Sign New Pact, 
Mr 11-4. 


Belgian Congo: Central Africa— 
Free World's Chest (map, 
theme article), Mr 25-6. 

Belgium: Floods in Europe 
(map), F 11-4, F 25-4. 

Bibliography: Agriculture, Ap 
8-27T; Amazon Region, Ap 29- 
2T; Central Africa, Mr 11-2T; 
Congress at Work, F 11-2T; 
England, Mr 18-2T; India and 
Point Four, F 4-24T; Ireland, 
F 25-2T; Pacific Trust Terri- 
tory, Ap 22-2T; Research in 
Industry, Mr 4-31T; Scotland, 
Mr 25-2T; Television, F 18-2T; 
Tibet, Ap 29-2T. 

Bicycles: On Parade (history), 
Ap 8-12; Spring Check-up 
Helps Insure Safe Riding, Ap 
22-5 


Bolivar, Simon: Simon Bolivar: 
Liberator (radio play by Leon- 
ard A. Vitcha), Ap 8-30. 

Boy Scouts: Forty-three Years 
of Scouts, F 4-5. 

British Caribbean Federation: 
West Indies Make Plans to 
Unite (map), My 13-4. 

Burma: Asks for U. N. Aid, My 
6-5; Chinese Nationalist Troops 
Refuse to Leave, Ap 29-4. 


Cc 

Canada: Eskimos of Northern 
Canada (map, theme article), 
F 4-8; First Subway Will Run 
in Toronto, Ontario, F 18-5; I 
Live on the Barrens—map 
(Padleimiuts), F 4-8; Magic 
Mineral, Asbestos, Ap 15-14; 
Peat Is New Industry, F 11-6; 
To Rid Great Lakes of Sea 
Lampreys, F 11-6; Uranium 
Prospectors Rush to Ontario, 
Mr 4-3; Wildlife Stamps, Mr 
18-30. 

Carolines: Micronesia: The Very 
Small Islands (map, theme 
article), Ap 20-6. 

Central Africa: Bibliography, 
Mr 11-2T; Free World's Treas- 
ure Chest (theme article), Mr 
25-6; How We Live in Kenya 
(World Friendship), Mr 25-8. 

Chile: Planes, Explorers Make 
News (map), Ap 22-6. 

Cold War: U. S., British Planes 
Shot Down by MIGS (map), 
Mr 25-3. 

Congress at Work: special insert 
Feb. 18—see U. S. Congress. 
Czechoslovakia: Gottwold Dies 
after Moscow Visit, Mr 25-3. 


E 
Ecuador: Exploring Inca Roads 
(map), Mr 18-7. 
Edison, Thomas Alva: Edison the 
Wizard, F 4-7. 
Egypt: Britain and Egypt End 
Sudan Quarrel (map), Mr 4-4. 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: see also 
U. S. Executive. Gives Up 
Yacht, Ap 29-3. 

Eisenhower, Milton, To Visit 
Latin America, My 13-4. 
Eskimos: Of Northern Canada 
(map, theme article), F 4-8. 
Ethiopia: U. 8S. Engineers Build 

Roads (map), F 4-5. 


Fire Prevention: Cloud Spot- 
ters to Help Prevent Fires, 
Mr 25-5. ~ 

Formose: President Withdraws 
7th Fleet, F 11-4; U. S. De- 
bates Formosa Action, F 18-5. 

France: Pont-Saint-Esprit, Town 
of the Poisoned Bread (World 
Friendship), F 11-9; Rhone, 
River of Riches (map, theme 
article), F 11-7; Mystery Puz- 
zles French: Did Cannibals Eat 
Senator? F 25-2. 


Germany: Calves of U. 8S. Cows 
to Be Given to Needy Refugees 
in West Germany, Ap 29-5; 
U. 8S. British Planes Shot Down 
by MIGs in Western Germany, 
Mr 25-3. 

Girl Scouts: Birthday Greetings 
to Over a Million Members, 
Mr 11-3. 

Glass: Broken Glass May Help 
U. S. Gardens, F 11-6; Corning 
Glass Center, N. Y., Mr 18-8. 

Gold: Treasury Counts Its Gold, 
Mr 11-3. 

Great Britain: see also Scotland. 
Bibliography, Mr 18-2; At the 
Church House Inn (World 
Friendship), Ap 8-10; Britons 
Mourn Death of Queen Mary, 
Ap 8-5; Crowns a Queen (map, 
theme article, Ap 8-9; Egypt, 
Britain End Sudan Quarrel 
(map), Mr 4-4; Floods in Eu- 
rope, F 25-4; Gog and Magog 
Statues to Return, Mr 18-6; 
Lift Candy Rationing, F 18-5; 
Savage Storms Lash Europe, 
F 11-4; Some Britons Say Eng- 
lish Spelling Is Too Hard, Mr 
11-4; Tonga Islands Queen In- 
vited to Coronation, My 13-5; 
U. S. Airman Gets Medal from 
Queen, Mr 11-5. 

Greece: Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
Greece Sign New Pact, Mr l1l- 
4 


Guatemala: Yo-yos Are Spin- 
ning, F 4-5. 
H 


Hawaii: Hopes for Statehood 
Rise High, Ap 8-6. 

Holidays: Brotherhood Week 
Poster, F 11-5; Lincoln’s Birth- 
day—Big Abe's Gift (true story 
by Ed Brooner), F 11-1; Pan- 
American Day—Simon Boli- 
var: Liberator (radio play), 
Ap 8-30; 21 Republics to Cele- 
brate on April 14, Ap 8-5; 
Washington's Birthday—Wash- 
ington The Father, F 18-12. 


India: Bibliography, F 4-24T; 
Bamboo Newsprint Mill to 
Open, Ap 29-5; Herzog’s Climb 
to Annapurna, F 25-2; I'm 
from Calcutta (World Friend- 
ship), F 186-10; I Live in How- 
rah (World Friendship), F 16- 
11; My Stay in India (Sally 
Bowles), My 13-13; Theme 
Article (map), F 18-8; Two 
Pandas for Bronx Zoo, Mr 25-5. 

Indo-China: Communists Attack 
Laos, Ap 29-3, My 6-5; U. S. 
to Give Military Aid, My 4-4. 

Interplanetary Flight, Make Your 
Own Suit (cover story), Mr 
4-4. 

Iraq: King Enthroned, My 20-6. 

Ireland: Bibliography, F 25-2T; 
Ireland Calls Her People Home 
(map, theme article), Mr 11-6; 
Skeleton of a Stone Age Man 
Found at Lake Gara, My 6-7; 
We're from Ireland (World 
Friendship), Mr 11-8; World's 
Biggest Eaters Live in Ireland, 
Mr 25-5. 

Iran: Ousts Russia from Caviar 
Business, F 25-2. 


3-T 


Italy: Andrea Doria, Newest 
trans-Atlantic liner, Arrives 
in New York, Mr 4-5; Europe's 
Tallest Building to Be Erected 
in Milan, Ap 29-5. 


J 


Japan: U. 8., Japan Celebrate 
Perry's Visit of 1853, Ap 8-5. 
Jordan: King Enthroned, My 
20-6. 
K 


Kenya: Bibliography, Central 
Africa, Mr 11-2T; Central- 
Africa, Free World's Treasure 
Chest (map, theme article), 
Mr 25-6; How We Live in 
Kenya (World Friendship), 
Mr 25-8. 

Korea: Begin Little Switch—the 
Exchange of Sick and Wound- 
ed Prisoners, Ap 22-5, My 6-5, 
My 13-4; Communists Ask 
U. N. to Resume Truce Talks, 
Ap 8-5; Homing Pigeon Is 
Hero, F 18-7; Talks in South 
Korea May Free Sick, Wound- 
ed, Ap 15-5; Taylor Replaces 
Van Fleet as Commander of 
U. N. Forces, F 4-4; Three 
Top Baseball Stars Fighting in 
Korea, Mr 25-4; U. N. Helps 


Pupils in War-Torn Korea, F 
18-6. 


L 

Laos: see Indo-China. 

Latin America: Milton Eisen- 
hower to Go on Good Will 
Tour, My 13-5. 

Latvia: Communists Help Selves 
to Railroad, Mr 11-3. 

Louisiana Purchase: Has 150th 
Birthday (map), Ap 15-6; Our 
Biggest Bargain (cover show- 
ing Jefferson, Napoleon and 
historical scene in 1803), Ap 
15. 


Malaya: Cackling Geese May 
Help British Fight Communist 
Bandits, Ap 15-7. 

Manners: Accepting Date, Mr 
11-13; Asking for Date, F 4-3; 
Baby Sitting, Ap 15-21; Bus 
Fare, F 25-14; Curfew, My 13- 
15; Cutting In, Ap 22-20; 
Dances, Mr 11-13; Dates with 
Parents, Ap 15-21; Dating Age, 
Mr 25-16; Date Offers, F 25-14; 
Dating Only One Girl, F 25- 
14; Dinner Guest, Mr 4-2; Girl 
Asks Boy to Dance, Ap 8-36; 
Helpful Guests, My 6-23; Host- 
ess Gift, Mr 11-13; How to Tell 
If Girl Likes You, Mr 4-3; 
Meeting New Girl, Ap 29-10; 
Movie Date, F 11-10; Movie 
Manners, Ap 8-36, Ap 29-10; 
Restaurants, Ap 15-21; Saying 
Good-night, Mr 25-16; Sister 
Trouble, Mr 18-4; Should Boy 
Walk on Outside When He's 
with Two Girls? F 18-11; Skat- 
ing Date, Ap 22-20; Spreading 
Rumors, My 20-20; Telephoning, 
Mr 18-4; Thank-you Notes, F 
4-3; Why Have Chaperons? My 
20-20; Writing Letters, My 13-15. 

Mexico: U. 8S. Helps with Sav- 
ing Tree's Life, Ap 15-7; Wo- 
men Win Equal Voting Rights, 
Mr 18-6. 

Mountain Climbing: Herzog’s 
Climb to Annapurna, F 25-2; 
New Expedition to Mt. Ever- 
est by British, Mr 11-5. 

Movies: Following the Films— 
Above and Beyond, F 4-3; 
April in Paris, F 4-3; By the 
Light of the Silvery Moon, Ap 
22-21; Call Me Madam, Ap 22- 
21; Code Two, Ap 15-22; Desti- 
nation Gobi, My 20-22. Girl 
Who Had Everything, Ap 22- 
21; I Love Melvin, Mr 16-29; 
Jazz Singer, Mr*11-19; Lili, Ap 
15-22; Magnetic Monster, Mr 
18-29; Million Dollar Mermaid, 





4-T 


F 11-11; Man on a Tightrope, 
My 20-22; Never Wave at a 
WAC, Mr 11-19; Off Limits, Mr 


Stripes Forever, F 4-3; Stooge, 
F 25-14. 


Netherlands: Floods in Europe, 
(map), F 11-4, F 25-4; Honk- 
ball, Major Sport, My 13-5 


° 


Ohio: ‘Marks 150th Birthday by 
Planting 25 Million Trees, F 
11-5; Sesquicentennial, F 18-18. 

Oil: Congressional Bill on U. S. 
Offshore Oi], Ap 22-6; Ameri- 
cans Seek Oil in Unexplored 
oom (Saudi Arabia), My 20- 


P 

Pacific Trust Territory: Biblio- 
graphy, Ap 15-7T, Ap 22-2T; 
How We Live in the Marshall 
Islands (World Friendship Se- 
ries), Ap 29-8; How We Live 
in Saipan (World Friendship 
Series), My 6-12; Micronesia: 
The Very Small Islands (map, 
theme article), Ap 29-6; Uncle 
Sam in the Pacific (map. theme 
article), My 6-11. 

Pakistan: Desert Blooms Thanks 
to Irrigation, F 18-6; Drought, 
My 6-6; Water Dispute with 
India, My 6-6. 

Pan American Day: see Holi- 
days. 

Paraguay: Travelers Drive 16,- 
875 Miles to New York, Ap 
22-5. 

Peru: Exploring Inca Roads 
(map), Mr 18-7; First Super- 
market Opened in Lima, Ap 
15-7; Plans Irrigation for 
Coastal Desert, F 11-5. 

Philippines: Asia's First World 
Fair in Manila, F 4-6; First 
Pygmies Ever to Be Discovered 
Living in Philippines, F 4-6; 
Vegetable Seeds Make Friends 
for U. S., Ap 2-4. 

Photography: Kenny Clicks with 
the Crowd (Kodak insert), Ap 
6:13-28, My 6-16; Shutterbug— 
F 4-16; F 11-12; F 18-19; F 25- 
15; Mr 4-11; Mr 11-19; Mr 18-28; 
Mr 25-17; Ap 8-36; Ap 15-22; 
Ap 29-14; My 6-16; My 13-16. 

Plays: Simon Bolivar: Libera- 
tor, radio play by Leonard A. 
Vitcha, (Pan-American Day), 
Ap 8-30. 

Population: Arizona, New Mex- 
ico Lead U. S.*in Growth 
(map), My 6-6. 

Price Controls: Controls End on 
Wages, and Other Goods, F 
11-5. 

Puerto Rico: Build Bridge in 
Palo Hincado, Mr 18-5; New 
Hampshire Snow Flown to San 
Juan Children, F 4-4. 


Radio Plays: Simon Bolivar: 
Liberator (Pan-American pro- 
gram), Ap 8-30. 

Railroads: Jet 
Tested, My 13-4. 

Reading: A Most Serious Arti- 
cle, “April Fool,” Mr 25-3; 
A Yank in Arabia, My 20-10; 
Bundle of Darts, Porcupine, 
Mr 186-22; Canada's Magic Min- 
eral, Asbestos (map), Ap 15- 
14; Edison the Wizard, F 4-7; 
Merry Otters, F 25-5; Movies 
by Menfish (undersea swim- 
ming), My 6-10; Washington 
the Father, F 18-12. 

Red Cross: Eisenhower Opens 
Drive, Mr 11-4. 

Research in Industry: Bibliogra- 
phy, Mr 1T; Glass Works, 
Corning Glass Center, N. Y. 


Locomotives 


(Sturges F. Cary), Mr 18-8; 
Industrial Research—What Is 
It? Mr 18-8; Stick to Your 
Math (Charlies Lang), Mr 18- 
11; Telephone Poles Tested 
(cover story), Mr 18-6; Wiz- 
ards of Chemistry, Mr 18-12. 

Right This Way: See Manners. 

Rubber: Man-made Rubber 
from Chemicals, Mr 18-7. 

Russia: Bohlen New Ambassa- 
dor from the U. S., Mr 4-3; 
Eisenhower's Peace Plans, Ap 
20-3; Iran Ousts Russia from 
Caviar Business, F 25-2; Ma- 
lenkov Is Top Man, Mr 18-5; 
Peace Moves—What Do They 
Mean? Ap 15-5; Rushing Rus- 
sians Tie Record in Dash Past 
Stalin's Coffin, Mr 25-3; Rus- 
sians Jam Moscow for Stalin's 
Funeral, Mr 18-5. 


s 
Safety: Behind the Wheel, New 


School Course in Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. (driver-training), Mr 


18-6; 1952 Year of Safe Travel 
for Trains and Planes, Mr 18- 
1, My 6-7; Spring Check-up 
for Bikes Helps Insure Safe 
Riding, Ap 22-5. 

Saudi Arabia: A Yank in Ara- 
bia, My 20-10; Rich in Oil, My 
20-6 


Scholastic Awards: Essay — 
Game, Set, and Match (Fran- 
ces Pitcher), My 20-15; Trials 
and Tribulations of a News- 
paper Boy (Don Gross), My 
20-14. 

Poetry — Abraham Lincoln 
(Harold O’Berry), My 2-16; 
The Feline (Nannette King), 
My 20-16; The Other Girl 
(Judy Rosenthal), My 20-16; 
The Silver Bear (Robert Gru- 
din), My 20-16. 
Photography—Awards Listing, 
My ‘20-18; Winning Photos, My 
20-11. 

Short Story—Over the Hill 
(Linda L. Glick), My 20-12. 
Writing—Awards Listing, My 
20-17. 

Scotland: Bibliography, Mr 25- 
2T; Fish Are Shocked by New 
Aluminum Fences, Ap 22-6; 
Scotland—High Hopes for the 
Highlands (map, theme arti- 
cle), Ap 15-8; How We Live in 
Scotland (World Friendship 
Series), Ap 15-10; King Pen- 
guins Go for Daily Stroll in 
Edinburgh, Ap 29-4. 

Shutterbugs: see Photography. 

Space: see Interplanetary Flight. 

Special Inserts: Congress at 
Work, F 18; Highlights for 
1952—Electrical and Allied De- 
velopments (General Electric), 
F il. 

Sports: Baseball—Honkball, Ma- 
jor Sport in Netherlands, My 
13-5; New Faces for 1953, Mr 
18-26; Three Top Baseball 
Stars Fighting in Korea, Mr 
25-4; Yankees and Phillies, Ap 
8-34; Short Shots, F 11-12; My 
13-18. 

Basketball—Calm, Cool Bob 
Cousy, Mr 4-12; Fabulous 
Bevo Frances, F 18-17; Short 
Shots, Mr 11-16. 

Golf — Play-the-Game 
My 6-20. 
Hiking—Happy Hiking, 
11. 


Series, 
Mr 25- 
Riflery—Straight Shooting, Ap 
25-18. 


Skating—-U. S. Girl, Tenley Al- 
bright, Wins World Figure 
Skating, F 25-3. 
Tennis—Passing Shots, Ap 22- 
21, My 13-18. 
Thorpe Dies, one of Greatest 
Athletes, Ap 8-5 (cover); 
What's Fastest? (speed), Ap 
29-15. 

Spotlight on America: Canada’s 
Magic Mineral, Asbestos (Tony 


Simon), Ap 15-14; Idea Men 
for Cars—Plymouth factory in 
Detroit, Michigan, F 4-12: 
Sugarin’ Off in Vermont (Con- 
stantine Karvonides), Mr 11- 
12. 

Stories: Big Abe's Gift 
story by Ed Brooner), F 1l- 
1; - Float Backwards, story 
(Charles Einstein), Mr 11-10; 
Stolen Day, story (Sherwood 

* Anderson), Ap 15-12. 

Sudan: Egypt, Britain End Su- 
dan Quarrel (map), Mr 4-4. 
Stamps: Australian Food Set, 
Mr 4-14; Canada’s Wildlife Set, 
Mr 18-30; 50th Anniversary of 
Powered Flight, My 6-22; Na- 
tional Guard Commemorative, 
F 4-18; Netherland Flowers, 
Ap 22-22; Ohio Sesquicenten- 
nial, F 18-18; Seven More U.S. 
Commemoratives, Ap 22-22; 
U. N. Refugee Issue, Ap 8-38; 
Universal Postal Union, My 
20-22; Washington Territory, 

F 18-5. 

Sugar: Sugarin’ Off, Mr 11-12; 
U. S. Is Making Paper from 
Bagasse, Ap 15-7. 


T 


Television: Bibliography; Bark- 
ley, farmer Vice-President on 
TV, F 18-7; Behind the Scenes 
(Sarel Eimer]), Mr 4-6; British 
Develop #-inch TV Tele- 
photo Lens, Mr 25-5; First 
Regular Link Between Can- 
ada and U. S., F 4-6; One-Half 
Dagmar, One-Half Robin in “I 
Remember Mama” (theme ar- 
ticle), Mr 4-6; Overseas TV 
Possible in Short Time, Mr 
25-5. 

Theme Articles: Agriculture in 
U. §S., Ap 22:9-14; Amazon 
Headwaters, My 20-8; Central 
Africa (map), Mr 25-6; Eng- 
land Crowns a Queen (map), 
Ap 8-8; Eskimos of Northern 
Canada, F 4-8; India and Point 
Four (map), F 18-8; Industrial 
Research, Mr 18-8; Ireland, Mr 
11-6; Pacific Trust Territory, 
Ap 29-6, My 6-11; Rhone, 
River of Riches (map), F 11- 
7; Scotland—High Hopes for 
Highlands (map), Ap 15-8; 
Television, Mr 4-6; Tibet, My 
13-7; U. S. Congress, F 25-6. 

Tibet: Bibliography, Ap 29-2T. 

Theme Article (map), My 13-7. 

Truman, Harry S.: Is Writing 
Book on His Government Ser- 
vice, Mr 4-3; Mr. Truman Plans 
to Rest, F 4-5. 

Turkey Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey Sign New Pact, Mr 11- 
4. 


(true 


United Nations: see also Korea. 
Burma Complains to General 
Assembly about Chinese Na- 
tionalist Troops, Ap 29-4, My 
6-5; Floating Buildings, No 
Clocks Plague U. N. Movie 
Makers, Ap 15-6; General As- 
sembly to Meet February 24, 
F 18-6; General Assembly Ends 
Session, My 6-5; New Secre- 
tary-General Is Dag Hammar- 
skjold of Sweden, Ap 15-5, Ap 
22-5; Refugee Stamp Issue, Ap 
8-38. 

United States—Armed Forces: 
Robot Jet Developed, Mr 4-3. 
Army: Portable X-ray Ma- 
chine to Treat Soldiers, Mr 
11-4; Skysweeper Is Gun Con- 
trolled by Radar, Mr 11-4; 
Walking Battery, Ap 29-5. 

Air Defense Command: Blind 
Persons Make Good Airplane 
Spotters, Ap 15-7. 

Cabinet: All Meetings Will 
Start with a Prayer, F 11-5; 
Now Has Ten Members—with 
New Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, Ap 
15-6; Senate Votes on Cabinet, 
Delays over Wilson's Stock, 
F 4-4. 

Congress: (Congress at Work) 
(Special insert Feb. 18), Bibli- 
ography, F 11-2T; A Congress- 
man's Day (picture interview 
with Rep. Jerry Ford of Mich- 
igan), 11C; Capitol Plan (floor 
chart), 20C; Committee Sys- 
tem —the Little Legislatures 
that do the work of Congress, 
10C; Congress and the Consti- 
tution (charts), 5C; Congress’ 
Daily Paper, Congressional 
Record, 27C; 83rd Congress 
(list of members), 17C; How 
a Bill Becomes a Law (picture 
story), 7C; Introducing “Con- 
gress at Work,”’ 2C; Know Your 
Congress (map of Congression- 
al districts), 3C; Leaders of 
the 83rd Congress, 17C; Lob- 
bies, a Third House of Con- 
gress? 18C; Making Congress 
More Efficient (seniority, fili- 
buster, cloture, immunity, 
House Rules Committee, rid- 
ers, Committee investiga- 
tions), 24C; Party Machinery 
(record of ~ political parties 
since 1928), 15C; Standing 
Committees, 10C; They Work 
for Congress—thousands of 
specialists from page boys to 
gardeners—keep the business 
of Congress going, 14C; Wash- 
ington—the Federal City, 21C; 
Words in the News of Con- 
gress, 28C; You and Your Con- 
gress, 22C 

Congress at Work, F 25-8; 
Congressman’s Day, Gerald R. 
Ford, Jr., F 25-7; Has Bill on 
U. S. Offshore Oil, Ap 22-6; 
Meet the Congress (chart), F 
25-6; People Who Work for 
Congress, F 25-8. 

Executive: Columbine Is Pres- 
ident’s Plane, Mr 18-7; Eisen- 
hower Withdraws 7th Fleet, F 
11-4; Eisenhower Collects 
Small Rocks, Ap 29-5; Eisen- 
hower Plans Radio and TV 
Interviews, F 4-4; Governors’ 
Conference, My 20-6; ,Presi- 
dent Pledges Defense of Free- 
dom, F 4-4. 

Foreign Policy: Eisenhower's 
Proposals for Peace, Ap 29-3; 
To Give Military Aid to Indo- 
China, My 13-4. 

History: Louisiana Purchase 
Has 150th Birthday (map), Ap 
15-6; Japan, U. 8S. Celebrate 
Perry's Visit of 1853, Ap 8-5; 
USS. Hartford in War-be- 
tween-the States May Be Re- 
stored, Ap 22-7; Zenger Mem- 
orial, My 6-5. 

Navy: Missile-Launching Sub- 
marine, Ap 22-7. 

Treasury : Coins Pass Annual 
Test, Mr 4-5; Has 23 Billion 
Dollars Worth of Gold, Mr 11-3. 


Uranium: Prospectors Rush to 


Ontario, Canada, Mr 4-3; Ura- 
nium Hunter Wagon, Ap 22-7. 


Vv 
Voting: Mexican Women Win 
Equal Voting Rights, Mr 18-6. 


w 

Washington, George, see Holi- 
days. 

West Indies: 
Indies. 

World Friendship Series: Can- 
ada, F 4-8; England, Ap 8-10; 
France, F 11-9; India, F 18-10; 
Ireland, Mr 11-8; Kenya, Mr 
25-8; Marshall Islands, Ap 29- 
8; Saipan, My 13-12; Scotland, 
Ap 15-10; Letters, My 6-18. 


Y 
Yugoslavia: Greece, Yugoslavia, 


Turkey Sign New Pact, Mr 
11-4 


see British West 





